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THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


Tue Sartor’s MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND, a monthly pamphlet of thirty- 
two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labors of local independent 
Societies, in behalf of Seamen. It will aim to present a general view of the 
history, nature, the progress and the wants of the Sramen’s CausE, commending 
it earnestly to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of all Christian 
people. 


It is designed also to furnish interesting reading matter for seamen, especially 
such as will tend to their spiritual edification. Important notices to marin 
memoranda of disasters, deaths, &c., will be given. It will contain correspond! 
and articles from our Foreign Chapininal and of Chaplains and friends of the — rt "4 
at home. No field at this time presents more ample material for an in erestixiy 
periodical. To single subscribers, $1 a year inadvance. To any one who will send 
us $5 for five subscribers, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. It will be furnished 
Life Directors and Lite Members gratuitously, upon an annual request for the same. 
Postage in advance—quarterly, at the office of delivery—within the United States: 
twelve cents a year. 


THE LIFE-BOAT. 


This little sheet, published monthly, will contain brief aneedotes, incidents, and 
other facts relative to Sea Libraries or Missions. | 
Any Sabbath School or individual who will send us $15, for a loan library, shall 
have fifty copies gratis, monthly, for one year, with the postage prepaid by the 

Society. : 
It will also be furnished as a fowr page tract adapted to Seamen, and for 
gratuitous distribution among them at 80 cents per 100. 
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It has seldom been our lot to 
chronicle a more unfortunate disaster 
_ than the burning of the Hornet, one 
_ of the finest of the California fleet of 
__-clippers, or an escape more providen- 
tial, than that of a portion of the 
ship’s company. The following ac- 
3 has been gathered from the lips 
_ of Mr. Thomas, the third officer of the 

ship, and Mr. Clough, a seaman, both 
of whom have relatives residing in 
an Francisco, who will welcome 
them as from the graye. 
~ The American ship Hornet, of 1,428 
__.. burden, Captain Josiah A. Mitch- 
ieee; left New York on the 15th of 

_ January, bound to San Francisco, 


y 


_ witha general cargo. Beyond speak- 
_ ing one or two vessels, nothing oc- 
curred on the passage out worthy of 
note, till seven o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 3d of May, at which hour 
_ the mate went below with one of the 
hands to draw varnish, taking a lan- 
tern. While so engaged, an explosion 
suddenly took place, which set fire to 
the sails in the sail-locker, between 
.decks. The seamen rushed on deck, 
shouting “fire,” while the mate re- 
_ mained below trying to put out the 
fire with blankets which he took off 
_ from three sick men. 


TERRIBLE DISASTER AT SEA. 


BURNING OF THE AMERICAN SHIP HORNET IN THE PACIFIC.—THE CREW IN 
OPEN BOATS ONE THOUSAND MILES FROM LAND—DREADFUL 
SUFFERINGS OF THE SAILORS. 


From the ‘‘ Pacific Commercial Advertiser.’’ 


The ship was at this time scudding 
along beautifully under a six-knot 
southeast trade wind. She had just 
crossed the Kquator the evening 
previous, in the usual track of vessels 
bound to California, in longitude 112° 
8!. The hatches at the time were off 
for ventilating the ship, as is custom- 
ary. Hardly had the alarm been given, 
before fire and dense smoke came out 
of the after hatch, communicating al- 
most instantaneously to the “ cross- 
jack-sail,” which was hanging clewed 
up. In a very few minutes the flames 
burst through the main hatch, and 
set fire to the main-sail. With the 
first alarm Captain Mitchell was 
promptly on deck, and set one watch 
to work endeavoring to control the 
fire, while the other watch was or- 
dered to lower the boats and get them 
ready. The quarter boats were safe- 
ly lowered without trouble, but in 
launching the long boat, her bottom 
was stove in by an eyebolt, making a 
hole in the bottom about a foot square, 
which was stopped up with blankets 
and shirts during the entire cruise. 
The boats were provided with sails, 
but these being in the sail-locker, it 
was impossible to get at them. A 
studding sail, a main-royal, and some 
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pieces of canvas laying handy on the 
deck, were thrown into the boats, 
with what provisions were accessible, 
consisting of four hams, twelve tins 
of assorted meats, a box of raisins, 
seven pieces of pork, one hundred 
pounds of bred and four buckets of 
raw potatoes. Four demijohns and a 
barrel containing in all but twelve 
gallons of water, were also passed in 
the boats. The ship’s chronome- 
ters, compasses, quadrants, and a 
few blankets were also saved, but no 
clothing except what the men stood 
in. 

At this time the whole ship was in 
flames overhead, the fire creeping and 
leaping from spar to spar, and envel- 
oping the rigging, sails and masts in 
one vast sheet of flame. It was im- 

ossible to remain on board any 
onger, and at 7# o’clock, or three 
quarters of an hour after the first 
alarm, the order was given to leave 
the ship, and all hands took to the 
boats and pushed off from the vessel. 
Here was one of those grand sights 
often described but seldom witnessed 
—a noble ship, which an hour before 
was gliding cheerily along her course, 
now all wrapped in flames from the 
deck tothe trucks—a grand and costly 
pyrotechnic display, in which the 
masts, spars and rigging formed the 
bold outlines, The scene was enough 
to strike terror into the bravest heart, 
when he remembered that it was over 
1,000 miles to the nearest land, and 
the chances of reaching land next to 
none. At 8 o’clock the masts of the 
noble ship went over her side, but 
the burning hull, like a huge lamp, 
fed by 20,000 gallons of kerosene and 
and 6,000 boxes of candles, made an 
awful conflagration, lighting the hor- 
izon for 100 miles around, while the 
flames and smoke rolled up in black 
masses, reaching to the very clouds. 

The boats remained by the ship 
. during the day and night while she 
was burning. As the cargo gradually 
consumed the ship lighted, just as she 
would alongside the dock when dis- 
charging cargo. There were no ex- 
plosions during the burning. At 5 
o’clock on the morning of the 4th, 
the fire having burned through the 
hull to the water, the noble clipper 
made a plunge forward and went 
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down bow first, leaving no trace of 
her but a few charred spars and pieces 
of wood floating about, This was in 
north latitude 2° 20/; west longitude 
112° 8/, about 1,000 miles due south 
frora Cape St. Lucas, Lower California, 
2,500 miles east of Hawaii. 

During the first night Captain 
Mitchell, who had throughout the 
disaster shown a coolness and bravery 
equal to the occasion, distributed the 
men into the three boats, according 
to their capacity. In the long boat 
with him were the two passengers, 
the third mate and eleven seamen, as 
follows : 

Capt. Josiah A. Mitchell, of Maine; 
Messrs. S. and H. Ferguson, of Conn.; 
J. Sidney Thomas, third officer, of 
Richmond, Maine; Peter Smith, of 
Amsterdam; Harry Morris, of Havre, 
France ; Charles Cardman, of Den- 
mark; John Haskell, of Fultonville, 
Mass.; Joe Williams, of New Bedford 
(a native of Maderia); Fred. Clough, 
of Thomastown, Maine; John Farris, 
of Maderia; Thomas L. Tate, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; James Cox, of New 
York City; Antone Passaic, of Cape 
de Verde Islands; Neal Turner, of 
New York City. 

The second boat was placed in 
charge of the first officer, Samuel 
Hardy, of Chatham, Mass. Besides 
him there were William Lang, of 
New York (whose father is a stock 
broker in that city); George Win- 
throp, of London, England; George 
Washington (colored cook), steward 
and four others, whose names we have 
not learned. 

The third boat was in charge of the 
second officer, Mr. Parr, of North 
Shields, England. With him were 
the carpenter and six seamen, whose 
names we have not been able to obtain. 

The provisions and water were all 
equally distributed among the three 
boats during the first night, masts 
fitted and sails cut for them, as well 
as circumstances and materials would 
permit. Being in the track of Cali- 
fornia bound vessels, Captain Mitchell 
concluded to head northwest, in the 
same course, hoping to sight some 
passing ship. The two quarter boats 
were taken in tow by the long boat, 
and thus they started off in search of 
some mode of deliverance. 
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The second day frequent light 
showers occurred, and some four gal- 
lons of water were obtained, to add 
to their'small stock. The winds were 
light and baffling, and the sun fell 
with scorching rays on their unpro- 
tected heads. 

The fourth day the course was 
changed for Clarion Islands, located in 
longitude 114° W., latitude 18° 30/, 
but owing to strong winds and heavy 
Pa the boats were unable to fetch up 

0 it. 

On the fifth, sixth and seventh days, 
six dolphins, a bonita and turtle were 
caught, and divided among the three 
boats, giving the crews plenty of raw 
meat, but as they had no salt, they 
were unable to keep it. All the boats’ 
crews were now put on an allowance 
of a gill of water, half a biscuit, and 
half a raw potatoe twice a day. But 
when it rained, all ‘hands were privi- 
leged to drink all the water they could 
catch, * ; 

For the thirteen days the -winds 
continued light and baffling, the long 
boat towing the other two all the 
while. On the seventeenth day out, 
two “boobies” were caught, which 
were divided among the boats’ crews. 

When eighteen days out, under a 
strong trade wind, it was found im- 
possible for the long boat to continue 
towing the others, as the strain and 
jerking were so severe as to endanger 
her, and Captain Mitchell decided to 
cast off the mate’s boat, which was 
done in longitude 114 W., latitude 
13 N. Three days afterwards it was 
decided, for the same reason, to cast 
off the second mate’s boat, and after 
coming alongside, dividing the beg- 
garly remnant of stores, and bidding 
each other adieu, they cast off, all 
being in good spirits. Up to this time 
the three boats were still in sight of 
each other, each having a navigator in 
charge, and heading on the same 
course. That night they parted com- 
pany, and the two mates’ boats have 
not since been heard from. 

After reaching longitude 117° W.., 
and latitude 17° N., Capt. Mitchell 
decided to head for the “ American 
group,” located, according to Bow- 
ditch, in latitude:17° N., longitude 
133° 30/ W. The boat spent several 
days cruising over the position, but 


found no signs of land. Thus far they 
had endeavored to keep in the usual 
track of California bound clippers, in 
hopes of meeting a passing sail. But 
failing to find land here, they headed 
for Hawaii, distant 1,500. 

At this time they had no meat, and 
nothing to eat but the bare bones of 
the ham, and the canvas it was rolled 
in, with their regular two gills of 
water. Pieces of this canvas and the 
staves of a butter keg which had a 
saline relish to them, sefved as the 
main stand by, while the leather of 
their boots was scraped off, soaked in 
water so as to make the leather soft. 
This served as their soup. For dessert, 
they ate pieces of cotton shirts and 
handkerchiefs.. By some accident 
there was a supply of tobacco in the 
boat, which served to allay their 
thirst, and may have been a principal 
means of preserving their lives. During 
the entire passage the utmost disci- 
pline prevailed, with watches off and 
on, as regularly as on the ship. The 
boat leaked badly, and all hands took 
turns bailing to keep her afloat. With ' 
the strong trade winds, heavy sea and 
squalls blowing at times almost a gale, 
this was no light work. 

On the thirty-eighth day, four fly- 
ing-fish flew kindly into the boat. 
These were seized, and divided into 
Jifteen equal parts, and each ate his 
share raw. The next day another 
flying-fish came aboard, which was 
given to the captain, as he was suffer- 
ing most from want of nourishment. 

On the forty-first day, Neal Turner, 
an invalid seaman, who had a severe 
abscess in the hip, gave up discouraged, 
and lay down on the bottom of the 
boat. The rest of the party were in 
good spirits but weak, expecting to 
see land in four or five days. There 
was no grumbling nor dissension. 

On the forty-third day. about 11 
A. M., the cry of ‘*land-ho” was given, 
and the lofty summit of Mauna Loa 
cheered the famished voyagers. The 
land was sighted a day or two sooner 
than they expected. On nearing it, a 
flag was waved on a pole, which was 
seen by those on shore, but at first it 
was supposed to be a fishing party. 
When approaching near the breakers, 
off Laupahoehoe, two natives swan off 
to the boat, and, on finding the des- 
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titute condition of the crew, climbed 
into it, shook hands with every one, 
saying ‘how do you do,” took the 
oars, and brought the boat safely to 
the beach. 


None of the party were able to 
stand up, and on trying to do so fell 
over perfectly helpless, and unable to 
walk alone. The natives crowded 
around, women vieing with the men, 
took them up in their arms and car- 
ried them ashore to the house of Mr. 
Jones Pulu, agent of J. C, King & Co., 
who received them with the greatest 
kindness. The natives brought all 
kinds of fruits and vegetables—such 
as potatoes, bananas, cocoanuts, &c., 
for the starving men; but Mr. P., 
deeming it not prudent for them to 
eat these, made some tea and broth, 
and nursed them with the zeal of a 
Florence Nightingale. Next morning 
they were allowed to eat a little 
more freely, but still with great cau- 
tion, their host providing them more 
at each subsequent meal. 


Word haying been dispatched to 
Hilo, the American Consul there 
Capt. J. Worth, sent three boats and 
brought the sailors to that port. 
Captain Mitchell and Mr. Ferguson 
preferring to remain at Laupahoehoe 
till they gained more strength, At 
Hilo the Consul provided for all their 
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necessities, and bestowed much care 
on them. 

The whole party in the long boat 
thus reached land safely, after having 
been forty-three days at sea, on short 
allowance most of the voyage. What 
is more remarkable, there was no 
sickness, nor any of that dizziness 
which is so often the accompaniment 
of persons kept in a starving condition 
for so long a time. 

To Captain Mitchell’s fitness for his 
command is due in no small degree, 
the success of bringing this open 
boat 2,500 miles safely toland. He 
had a compass, but no chart, and 
with superhuman skill, or more cor- 
rectly speaking, an overruling Proy- 
idence, steered them in safety to the 
land. The seamen expressed the most 
unbounded contidence in him, and 
felt, like soldiers with their general, 
that so long as he led them, they 
were safe, and should reach the land. 

The other boats—unless picked up 
by some stray vessel—have probably - 
been lost. Though each was provided 
with a navigator, it was not till after 
they parted company, that the long 
boat decided to put off for these 
islands. The others may have done 
so or not, but in either case, could 
hardly survive the squalls and heavy 
seas encountered by the one whic 
has arrived. 


——___ 2 +a > 
THE DOUBLE ATLANTIC CABLE. 


A GREAT REVOLUTION IN COMMERCE, FINANCE, AND DIPLOMACY, BY THE 
TRIUMPH OF SCIENCE. 


From the ‘London Times.’ 


The lost cable is found, and the re- 
covery is almost as animating as the 
success of the new cable. The depths 
have been made to give up their prey. 
There is an extreme satisfaction in 
finding lost treasure, especially when 
it has cost labor, skill, knowledge, 
talent, perseverance, and all the valu- 
able and priceless expenditure of mind. 
Useless labor is our great vexation; 
any disappointment is almost better 
than that. But now the Atlantic 
telegraph comes triumphant out of 
all-its’:troubles.” "ioe * 


* * * We had hardly got accus- 
tomed to railway speed, when the 
electric telegraph produced an invisi- 
ble communication between different 
parts of the earth, by which people 
could converse with each other hun- 
dreds of miles apart, and you saw at 
Glasgow, in a dial plate, the move- 
ment of your friend’s thought in Lon- 
don. The train rushing through the 
air was a prodigious sight, but still it 
was a sight—you saw every foot of 
ground it went over; but here was an 
arrival without progress or steps, the 
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result of such invisible speed, that 
even to call such speed motion at all, 
seemed a misapplication of language. 
We could argue, if we pleased, with 
our friend five hundred miles off ; talk 
gossip with him, exchange jokes, and 
spend the day with him electrically. 
It would have been an expensive 
amusement, and one trying to the at- 
tention and patience; but still a 
Xerxes, or an Antaxerxes, had this 
mystery of nature been revealed in 
his day, would doubtless have con- 
trived some grand imperial entertain- 
ment out of it. But, though we 
could talk with one another in Eu- 
rope, and did talk with one another 
about business and diplomacy, the 
New World was shut out of the com- 
munication. There was no Atlantic 
telegraph. That was the great want. 
But now we have one; and such is 
our good fortune, that we no sooner 
find one Atlantic cable laid for us, 
than we discover that we are in pos- 
session of two Atlantic cables. After 
years of delay, a double prize has 
come at last. 

It would be impossible to conjecture 
all the results which will follow such 
an instantaneous communication with 
the New World. There will be business 
results, there will be diplomatic results. 
One more instrument of commercial 
enterprize—and that an immense one 
—is added to the machinery of our 
commerce; one more access to know- 
ledge and to commercial data; one 
more source of grand opportunities to 
puzzle and confound the feeble heads, 
and to enrich the strong ones. We 
congratulate the mercantile public 
upon the establishment of this great 
link between Europe and America, 
which will be an additional infusion 
of life and energy to our trade; but 
we cannot do so without interming- 
ling some graye reflection with it.— 


Every fresh opportunity in commerce 
is a fresh labor and a fresh burden; 
every new ground of information, 
every earlier access to information, 
every new material which involves 
reckoning and calculation, and which 
depends for its use upon the head that 
acts upon it, is an addition to the trial 
and work of commercial life. That 
work has increased enormously of late 
years. Time was when a merchant. 
in Liverpool or Glasgow received his 
business letters in a morning, and 
when he had despatched their con- 
tents had nothing more to do that 
day. Then came the second delivery, 
which gave him another half day’s 
work ; and then came more deliveries; 
and then came the electric telegraph, 
which pursued him even into his even- - 
ing circle, and allowed him no. repose 
which he could call absolutely secure 
—no moment when he might not be 
invaded. We speak of that time 
when a man is making his fortune, 
and is not yet a leisurely partner with 
his country seat. It is impossible not 
to see in the tremendous disclosures 
which from time to time are made in 
our world of trade, evidences of over- 
taxed heads, which might make a 
dispirited person say that men have 
already made more material of calcu- 
lation than they can use, and that, in 
the attempt to master it, they lose 
themselves, and get completely puz- 
zled and confused. A man may easily 
have too much information, more than 
he can manage, no part of it modify- 
ing and qualifying another, till he 
does not know where he stands. But, 
though every fresh addition, every 
earlier access to data, is a trial of 
feeble, it constitutes the triumph of 
strong heads. They eault in the large- 
ness, the multiplicity, the intricacy of 
their field of intelligence, and they im- 
part, at every fresh opening of com- 
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~ mercial light, a splendor and an actiy- 
ity of trade which it did not possess 
before. 

It would be premature to enlarge 
on the diplomatic results which may 
be expected from this immediate com- 
munication with America, though we 
may easily see that 7 must tend to a 
good understanding between the United 
States and ourselves. A false report 
which would create bad feeiing can 
now be immediately contradicted.— 
One general effect, however, of the 
link of an instantaneous communica- 
tion with America must not be omit- 
ted. It will infallibly make America 
appear much closer to us than it ever 
did before. The influence upon popu- 
lar imagination will be in this.direc- 
tion. America has already, and within 
the memory of men in the middle life, 
come a great deal more forward into 
the world. Its partics, debates, cab- 
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inets, and political leaders are much 
more within the sphere of European 
interest, and appear much less distant 
than they did; and the late war has 
done a great deal to increase this vicinity. 
But the Atlantic telegraph will Hu- 
ropeanize America more than any- 
thing yet has done; it will have a 
great effect in taking away the remote- 
ness and the strangeness—if we may 
say so without giving offence, the raw- 
ness of the New World, and it will, 
in short, bring the New World into 
the Old World. 

[To this we only add, that, “if we 
may say so without giving offence,” the 
Atlantic cable will be quite as likely 
to Americanize Europe, and doubtless _ 
do not a little in the way of putting 
the life of the New World, its ideas 
and institutions, into the Old World. 
—Ep. Mage.| 
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PROFESSOR AGASSIZ’S DISCOVERIES. 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED NEW SPEOIES OF FISH FOUND IN BRAZIL. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Academy of Science in North- 
ampton, Mass., Prof. Agassiz spoke of 
the geographical distribution of the 
fishes in the waters of the Amazon. 
He found when he went there that 
about one hundred and fifty species 
had been described, and there was 
trustworthy information that the 
greatest number seen was not over 
two hundred and thirty. He himself 
had collected specimens of over eigh- 
teen hundred species, and he was con- 
vinced that the whole number of 
species was at least three thousand. 

The professor spoke warmly of the 
facilities extended to him by the goy- 
ernment of Brazil, the Amazonian 
Steamship Company, and by every 
one whom he met, ,without which 
he could have accomplished little. 


Even the fishermen were ordered by 
the mayors or presidents of the pro- 
vinces to go fishing for him. Often 
five or six boats would be about his 
ship, bringing fish which had been 
speared, shot with arrows, caught in - 
nets or with hooks, or poisoned. He 
thought, therefore, that such a collec- 
tion of fishes as he had brought home 
would not soon be seen again. The 
Emperor of Brazil, returning from the 
army on the Paraguay, sent for him 
to talk with him of the Amazon- 
Imagine his delight (he said) at find- 
ing the table covered with dishes 
filled with the fishes of the Uraguay, 
which the Emperor himself had gath- 
ered, and which he then gave him for 
comparison. 

The known fishes of the Amazon are 
more than the known fishes of the 
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Atlantic, while the number of aquatic 
birds is amazing. He then spoke of the 
characteristics of our fishes and those 
-of the Amazonian fishes in compar- 
ison. ‘The most characteristic class is 
that of the goniodouks, which corres- 
ponds to our hornpouts, but much 
more nearly to our sturgeons. There 
is a kind of sturgeon in the Missis- 
sippi river which is very closely allied 
to them. It is a family of tropical 
distribution. It may be said that 
these fishes migrate, so that nothing 
could be inferred from their presence 
in certain localities only. He had 
foreseen this difficulty, and had di- 
vided his party, making collections 
on different parts of the river for 
many months at the same time; so 
that he felt that his conclusions were 
not based on insufficient knowledge. 


Another family, which is quite 
numerous, is that of the Siluroids. 
He knew of no lake or small river in 
this country which furnished more 
than sixty-two species. But in a 
very small lake in Brazil he obtained 
three hundred species, and from larger 
lakes and rivers he procured still larger 
numbers. The next family is that of 
the Chromids. It is almost exclusi- 
vely South-American, with a few spe- 
cies in Africa. He believed the num- 
ber of these known to exist in the 
Amazon was eleven. He himself had 
added nineteen. Where the bound- 
aries of transition in geographical 
distribution of these fishes were, and 
what were the causes of this distri- 
bution, he could not say. He had 
spread his assistants about so that he 
was sure of the fact, but he could not 
get beyond it. Every prominent type 
of the ocean had its type among 
these same Chromids. He might 
speak of the habits of these fishes. 
Many species carry their eggs in the 


fies 


sides of the mouth like food or to- 
bacco; others bury them in holes. 
There are others in which the eggs 
become attached to the lower part of 
the abdomen; others sit upon their 


egos like a bird, one class covering 


them with the mouth; the aerated 
water thus helps to hatch them. 
Another family is the Carasids, cor- 
responding to our minnows and her- 
ring. But there are some kinds of 
fish which range all along the Amazon 
and its tributaries. We cannot tell 
why they should have a general dis- 
tribution any more than we can at 
present explain the local distribution 
of swordfish, &c. 


He finally spent three weeks at the 
mouth of the Amazon, receiving every 
facility from the president of the pro- 
vince of Para, to see what fishes went 
into the ocean from the river, or the 
other way. He did not know a single 
codfish-like fish on the coasts of Bra- 
zil, nor anything like the sculpins. 
He added that the artist of his expe- 
dition had prepared paintings of eight 
hundred fresh-water fish, and of three 
hundred species from the ocean. If 
Professor Henry would let him fill ten 
volumes of the Smithsonian publica- 
tions, he had the material wherewith 
to do it. 

—_—_ 0<>—__—_. 


A Missionary Ship. 


The missionary vessel ‘* Morning 
Star” was launched at East Boston, 
Saturday, in the presence of three 
thousand spectators. The vessel, 
which cost $20,000, was paid for by 
the children of about two thousand 
Sunday-schools throughout the globe. 
This vessel is to be wholly outfitted 
by the Misssonary Board at Honolulu, 
and engaged wholly in missionary 
work. 
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THE POPE AND ROME. 


The whole Catholic world, compris- 


ing two or three hundred millions of 
people, is greatly agitated at present 
in regard to the future position of the 
Pope. It appears that the French 
troops, who, up to this and ever since 
1849, have solely upheld the temporal 
power and nominal independence of 
the Holy Father at Rome, are now 
being withdrawn. But, although a 
French pontifical volunteer corps is 
to take their place, still the condition 
of His Holiness the Pope, both as a 
temporal sovereign and as the inde- 
pendent spiritual head of the Roman 
Catholic Church, is, nevertheless, in 
great peril. The Romans are Italians 
now, though by sheer contradiction 
of history, Italians were Romans in 
ancient times. The remembrance of 
this still lingers in the minds of the 
people of Italy, and especially of Rome. 
An Italy, with Rome for its central 
seat of power is, and has been for 
many years, the great thought and 
wish of all Italians. The first Napo- 
leon knew this, and it was in shrewd 
deference to this national desire of 
the Italians that he named his son, 
who afterwards died at Vienna as the 
Duke of Brichstadt, to be King of 
Rome. It is now undoubtedly true 
that, having acquired Venetia, the 
eye of the Italians looks wistfully to 
Rome, and that they now, once more, 
desire to become Romans, as were the 
Italians of old. Such fervent desire 
of a whole people cannot long remain 
unfulfilled. We even had the infor- 
mation that Pio Nono himself is alive 
to this tendency of events, and pro- 
poses to treat directly with the soy- 
ereign of Italy, to have Rome declared 
a neutral and independent city under 
the protection of Italy. This would 
of itself be a great concession to mod- 
ern advancement, but it could but 


half satisfy the Italian people. There 
is another solution of the affair, com- 
plicated though it seems, that would 
be honorable to the Holy Father 
beneficial to the Church, and satis- 
factory not only to Italy, but to the 
Catholic world. We propose that 
while one portion of the civilized 
world moves its influences westward, 
the other should turn to the Kast. 
We Americans are now at work to 
carry the telesraph across Behring’s 
Straits to Hastern Asia, and connect 
New York and San Francisco with 
Peking and Ochotsk and Tobolsk in 
China and Siberia, so as to bring mod- 
ern ideas to work upon the stagnant 
pool of Eastern Asia. That is some- 
thing noteworthy and to be proud of. 
But to permeate the entire Asiatic 
Continent, it is necessary that some 
impulse should be given the move- 
ment from the shores of the Medi- 
terranean ; and to that His Holiness 
the Pope can help a good deal. Jeru- 
salem is the holy place of all Christian 
sects. For the possession of the Holy 
Sepulchre the Christian nations of 
Europe spent millions in blood and 
treasure unsuccessfully. Here the 
Christian religion took its birth, here 
it was baptized in blood. Rome was 
an afterthought, and became the seat 
of the government of the Catholic 
Church only because Peter, the fore- 
most of the apostles, was the first 
Bishop, and died here a martyr’s 
death. But Jerusalem is holier 
ground. Turkey is too weak now 
to resist any concerted demand of 
the Western Powers. There is now 
no Saladin with his Saracens to con- 
test its possession with the Crusaders. 
The Christian powers, having once ac- 
quired that territory, might at once 
transfer it to the Pope for his future 
possession. And as in the Middle 
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Ages the Catholic Church was the 
preserver and promoter of art, science 
and literature, so the head of this 
church, with his seat at Jerusalem, 
may become the civilizer of heathen 
and barbarous Asiatics towards the 
East, as we Americans propose to be 
be towards the West.—Times. 
° 
A Story About Mummies, 
Frank Buckland’s Curiosities of Na- 
tural History, just published in Lon- 
don, has this story about mummies: 
‘“‘ A friend of mine in the merchant 
service, about two years since, brought 
back with him from Egypt, as a spec- 
ulation, three mummies. Immediate- 
ly on their arrival in London, he ask- 
ed me to examine them. They were 
two males and a female, in a remark- 
ably good state of preservation, the 
hair, nails, skin, &c., being hard and 
dry like boards, and the features in 
two of the specimens distinctly visi- 
ble. They did not appear even to 
have been wrapped in bandages, but 
to have been submitted to the process 
of embalming, and then allowed to 
dry. I fancied from their appearance 
that they had been embalmed by the 
ancient Egyptian priest-surgeons, after 
the following manner, described by 
Herodotus as one of the least expen- 


_ sive modes of embalming :—‘ They 


fill all the intestines with cedar oil, 
without either cutting into the abdo- 
men or removing the viscera; then, 
preventing the egress of the injected 
fluid, they salt the body for the fixed 
number of days, and at the end of 
that time they let out the cedar oil, 
the power of which is such that it 
brings out in it both the intestines 
and yiscera; it consumes the flesh, 
and the skin and boues alone remain. 
This being done, they return the 
My friend described to me 
the various adventures and escapes 


he encountered in bringing over his 
specimens, it being very difficult to 
obtain mummies of any kind now-a- 
days, in consequence of the Egyptian 
Government having forbidden them 
to be taken out of the country. 


“‘ Among other plans he adopted to 
pass the authorities who came on 
board, he placed the three mummies 
in the berth where the sailors usually 
sleep, and covered them up with 
rugs, &c., as though they were tired 
sailors taking a nap; and, if I recol- 
lect rightly, he told me that a fr.end, 
who was partner in the mummy ven- 
ture, lay down with them. 


“When the officials came round, 
the partner pretended to wake up 
out of sleep, yawned, and rubbed his 
eyes as if half awake; the deceit an- 
swered capitally ; the officials, think- 
ing that the mummies were three 
more tired sailors, did not examine 
further, and so the mummies were 
passed.” 


ANOTHER, 


The editor of the Bunker Hill Auw- 
rora says that a few Sundays ago he 
heard a clergyman, in illustrating a 
point in his discourse, state that dur- 
ing the war, a New York merchant at 
Alexandria, in Egypt, having occasion 
to furnish a ship with a freight home- 
ward, was led, partly through fear of 
pirates, to load her with mummies 
from the famous Egyptian Catacombs. 
On arriving bere, the strange cargo 
was sold to a paper manufacturer in 
Connecticut, who threw the whole 
mass, the linen cerement, the bitu- 
men, and the poor remains of human- 
ity into the hopper, and had them 
ground to powder, and made into 
paper. “And,” added the speaker, 
“the words I am now reading to you 
are written on some of this paper.” 
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The Eye of an Eagle. 

The eyes of all birds have a pecu- 
liarity of structure which enables 
them to see near or distant objects 
equally well; and this wonderful 
power is carried to the greatest per- 
fection in the bird of prey. When 
we recollect that an eagle will ascend 
more than a mile in perpendicular 
height, and from that enormous ele- 
vation will perceive its unsuspecting 
‘prey, and pounce on it with unerring 
certainty ; and wher we see the same 
bird scrutinizing, with almost micros- 
copic nicety, an object close at hand, 
we shall at once perceive that he pos- 
sesses a power of accommodating his 
sight to distance in a manner to which 
our eye is unfitted, and of which it is 
totally incapable. If we take a print- 
ed page, we shall find that there is 
some particular distance, probably ten 
inches, at which we can read the 
words and see each letter with per- 
fect distinctness ; but if we move this 
page toa distance of forty inches, or 
bring it within a distance of five 
inches, we shall find it imposible to 
read it at all. A scientific man 
would, therefore, call ten inches the 
focus of focal distance of our eyes. 
We cannot alter this focus except by 
the aid of spectacles. 

But an eagle has the power of alter- 
ing the focus of his eye just as he 
pleases; he has only to look at an 
object at the distance of two feet or 
two miles in order to see it with per- 
fect distinctness. Of course, the eagle 
knows nothing of the wonderful con- 
trivance which God has supplied for 
his accommodation; he employs it 
instinctively and because he cannot 
help it. The ball of his eye is sur- 
rounded by fifteen little plates, called 
sclerotic bones ; they form a complete 
ring, and their edges slightly overlap 
each other. When he looks at a dis- 
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tant object this litle circle of bones 
expands, and the ball of the eye being 
relieved from the pressure, becomes 
flatter ; and when he looks at a very 
near object, the little bones press to- 
gether, and the ball of the eye is thus 
squeezed into a rounder or more con- 
vex form; the effect is very familiar 
to everybody ; a person with very 
round eyes is near-sighted, and only 
sees clearly an object that is close to 
him ; and a person with flat eyes, as 
in old age, can see nothing clearly ex- 
cept at a distance; the eagle, by the 
mere will, can make his eyes round or 
flat, and see with equal clearness at 


any distance. 
8 


The Monitors at Sea. 


Commodore Rodgers reports to the 
Navy Department the entire success 
of the trial trip of the monitor Monad- 
nock all the way from Philadelphia to 
San Francisco—a cruise of two hun- 
dred and forty days. She enccunter- 
ed no weather, he says, which seemed 
to touch the limit of her sea-going 
capacity. In heavy gales she behaved 
most gallantly. Her machinery al- 
ways worked well; her crew, with 
few exceptions, enjoyed géod health 
throughout the passage, and she 
reached San Francisco ready for ac- 
tion in every part of her detail and 
equipment. Her commander, Lieut.- 
Commander Bunce, says: 


“Tn her present condition she is as 
perfectly safe and trustworthy a vessel 
for cruising to or in any part of the 
world as a vessel can be, relying on 
steam alone for its motive power, and 
twice as safe as most steamers, for she 
has two independent pairs of engines, 
either of which are sufficient to keep 
the ship under control in any weather, 
and to propel her in ordinary condi- : 
tions of wind and sea five knots per 
hour.” 
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With regard to her conduct in a 
gale he adds: 

A gale of fifty hours’ duration, off 
Point Conception, California, brought 
with it the heaviest seas we have 
met. This ship, however, was abun- 
dantly able to ride it out, and we re- 
ceived no damage. The wheel-ropes 
parted twice, but were soon repaired, 
the ship ‘lying-to’ with her engines 
while the repairs were made. The 
engines ‘raced’ considerably as the 
seas left the stern, but were uninjured. 
They always perform admirably.” 

—_—_—<—.e.—____ 
Rediscovery of Ophir. 

A worthy missionary in Zulu Land, 
says the Natal Mercury, is said to have 
found a clue to the vestiges of the 
ancient Ophir, or of some city of 
equally old and mystical renown. 
These vestiges are said to have been 
described to the. missionary in ques- 
tion by natives residing to the north 
of Zulu Land. They are reputed to 
be the remains of a large city, cover- 
‘ing a wide area, and situated about 
three days’ trek (which probably 
meant much more) from where the 
missionary then was. Approach to 
them is strictly forbidden and pre- 
vented by the chief of the tribe living 
in the locality. Were it not that a 
similar statement came to light a 
short time ago, through, we think, the 
agency of the Rev. Mr. Dohne, we 


should not give prominence to what. 


might be the idle invention of a say- 
age, anxious to prevent the white 
man’s advance through his territory. 
But that there is room for archzo- 
logical speculation on this subject can 
not be denied. That large corner- 
block of the continent lying between 


- the Transvaal and the Indian Ocean, 


between Delagoa Bay and Quilli- 
“maine, is almost, if not wholly, an 
unknown land; and yet, according to 
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popular belief, this region was the site 
of the ancient Ophir, the Biblical El 
Dorado, while the theory has been 
hazarded that the Queen of Sheba 
came from this locality. There is, 
moreover, the understood fact, that 
the sand found at the mouths of riv- 
ers on this coast line contains parti- 
cles of gold, indubitable evidence of 
more abundant traces elsewhere. In 
any case, the archzological interest 
attaching to such discoveries warrants 
some further investigations concern- 
ing the reality of the allegations made 
about them. 


——— +o __—_—— 
The great Fires of 1866. 


This year, it is authoritatively 
stated, with not seven months passed, 
have aggregated far heavier losses 
fly fire, than the whole twelve of 
the last year. In January we had 73 
fires; in February, 49; in March, 44; 
in April, 27; in May, 48, and in June, 
39 fires, where more than $20,000 were 
lost each time, making $42,877,000 in 
all, subdivided as follows: 


Hirst: month,... 2... $6,905,000 
EGONGA eras slaiciela 4,475,000 
BRU CB alate eee la 6,778,000 
OMT GH pos ate ale alec 3,825,000 
1 Aa eae ee ee 7,649,000 


Sixth “ ...7.... 4,045,000 


According to the Mercantile Journal, 
during the first five days of the pre- 
sent month there occurred no less 
than twelve heavy fires, amounting 
to’ $11,310,000, including fully $10,- 
000,000 swept away by the Portland 
conflagration. This would make the 
general summing up reach the figure 
of $44,286,000, and we must again add 
about $1,000,000 for the complete 
agerezate of the occasions when the 
damages were less than $20,000, mak- 
ing the real grand total $45,286,000. 
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THE LAST GREAT: OCEAN VOYAGE. 


The Atlantie-cable announces the 
safe arrival of the miniature ship 
Red, White, and Blue, which left this 
port July 9, for England. She arriv- 
ed at Hastings August 15th, after a 
passage of thirty-seven days. The 
Red, White, and Blue (a cut of which, 
as originally given in Harper's Weekly, 

for September 8, is on the opposite 
page), is a full-rigged ship, of less 
than 24 tons burden, and commanded 
by John M. Hudson, late a master’s 
mate in the United States Navy. who 
was accompanied by Captain Francis 
E. Fitch, late of the clipper-ship Mar- 
garet, and a dog. She is what is 
termed an “Ingersoll Metallic Life- 
Boat,” being the invention of Mr. O. 
R. Ingersoll, of New York, and is 
built of galvanized iron, with large 
air cylinders at each end and along 
the sides, which, combined with cer- 
‘tain valves in the bottom, render 
her capable of freeing herself from 
water in a few minutes. 
The yessel is furnished with three 


a  @ 


A Crooked River. 


Speaking of the Rio Grande, a re- 
cent writer says: “Imagine four of 
the crookedest things in the world, 
then imagine four more twice as crook- 
ed, and fancy to yourself a large river 
three times as crooked as all these put 
together, and you have a faint idea of 
the crooked disposition of this crook- 
‘edriver. There is no drift init, from 
the fact that it is so crooked that 
timber cannot find its way far enough 
down to lodge two sticks together ; 
but few snakes, because it is not 
‘straight enough to swim in; and the 
fish are all in the whirlpools in the 
ends, because they cannot find their 
‘way out. Birds frequently attempt 


rere? 
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masts and 16 sails, in area sixty-five 
yards of canvas, her greatest length 
being 23 feet, by a width of 54 feet. 
She is furnished with full equipments, 
charts, compass, barometer, and mete- 
orological apparatus, and was stored 
with eighty days’ provisions, includ- 
ing 250 gallons of water, 50 cans of 
dessicated roast beef, 30 packages of 
coffee, 200 pounds of bread, and 
liquors, preserves, cigars, and solids, 
and luxuries in profusion, beside 
which there were 1,700 pounds of 
ballast on board, and added to which 
was a weight of three tons, necessary 
to submerge the vessel even when 
overloaded. She started off under 
favorable auspices, and has accom- 
plished her voyage in safety, averag- 
ing 3 9-10ths miles an hour, which 
is much faster than many of 1,500, or 
even 2,500 ton vessels, which seldom 
make the voyage in less than 45 days. 
After making a voyage to the Medi- 
terranean, she will proceed to Paris, 
and remain for the Great Exhibition. 
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to fly across the river, and light on 
the same side they start from, being 
deceived by the different crooks. In- 
deed you may be deceived when you 
think you are across it; and some of 
the b’hoy’s say it is so twisting there 
is but one side to it.” 
po 


The Bible. 
This Book unfolds Jehovah’s mind ; 
This Voice salutes in accents kind ; 
This Friend will all your need supply ; 
This Fountain sends forth streams of joy; 
This Mine affords us boundless wealth; 
This Good Physician gives us health ; 
This Sun renews and warms the soul ; 
This Sword both wounds and makes us whole 
This Letter shows our sins forgiven ; 
This Guide conducts us safe to Heaven ; 
This Charter has been sealed with blood ; 
This Volume is the Word of God. 
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THE “ JOHN WILLIAMS.” 


In the life of the Rev. John Wil- 
liams, ‘the martyr of Hrromanga,”* 
there is a pleasant narrative of his 
efforts to build a ship, and, how, with 
better success than Robinson Crusoe, 
the solitary missionary launched his 
bark, and employed it successfully 
some years in his benevolent labors. 

During Mr. Williams’ visit to Eng- 
land, he gave an account of the man- 
ner in which he overcame one diffi- 
culty after another, and with what 
hesitation at first he trusted himself 
and his companions to this frail craft. 

Before he returned to the South 


Seas, he explained to the directors of 


the London Missionary Society that, 
for the purpose of extending the bless- 
ings of Christianity to the many is- 
lands of Polynesia, and for the effi- 
cient management of their missions 
in that part of the world, it was ne- 
cessary that they should have their 
own vessel officered and, as far as pos- 
sible, manned by Christian men. It 
was explained that by this means 
missions could be planted upon islands 
remote from the pathway of commerce; 
that the missionaries resident upon 
those islands could be visited regu- 
larly, and that even the smal] islets 
could have their native missionaries ; 
that supplies could be taken to them, 
and connection kept up with the cen- 
tral station. 

Many were startled with the bold- 
ness of the plan. It was feared that 
the cost of purchasing and fitting-out 
such a vessel, with the additional cost 


of sailing her, would be so heavy, that, 


no advantages would justify such an 

* We hope all our readers are familiar with 
the life of this devoted missionary. The Lon- 
don Missionary Society had the honor of send- 
ing him out; but his career is one which will 
interest all who have at heart the cause of Ohris- 
tian missions. 


expenditure. But it was shown that 
with the proposed extension of the 
Polynesian mission the Society would 
save considerably, by becoming their 
own carriers between Sydney and the 
mission stations; and that, by periodi- 
cal visitation, not only might supplies 
be carried to the missionaries, but the 
produce of the islands might be col- 
lected as contributions to the Society 
from the native churches; and that in 
time the results would justify the 
outlay. 


After careful consideration, the di- 
rectors were satisfied with the sound- 
ness of the plan, and issued their ap- 
peal for the requisite funds. The 
Corporation of London contributed 
£500, the Duke of Devonshire gener- 
ously gave £300, and the sum requir- 
ed was raised with general enthusi- 
asm. A vessel named the Camden 


was purchased, and John Williams 


returned to his island home in a ship 
presented to him in answer to his ap- 
peal. The experience of a few years 
was sufficient to satisfy any who re- 
mained sceptical that henceforth the 
Society must have its own vessel. 
After an absence of five years, the 
Camden returned to England in 1843. 
It was discovered that she required 
such extensive repairs, that it was 
deemed desirable to sell her and pur- 
chase a new vessel. 
stocks was purchased, and fitted-up 
with the requisite conveniences for 
the work in which she was to be en- 
gaged. The vessel was launched on 
the 20th of March, 1844, and was 
called the John Williams. An appeal 
was made to the young: £4,000 was 
required, and in the course of a few 
weeks the sum of £6,327 had been 


contributed. From this time, what- 


ever was required to repair the ship 


A vessel on the 
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in her subsequent visits to our own 
shores was gladly contributed by the 
children in“ our Sabbath-schools, and 


_ the little ones growing up in our 
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shore. 


Christian households. 

For twenty years the good ship 
navigated those dangerous seas. She 
was well known in that part of the 
world, and her arrival was always 
hailed with gladness. If her coming 
was delayed a few days beyond the 
usual time, many an eager eye from 
those English homes was strained in 
watching the horizon for the first ap- 
pearance of the ship bringing letters 
and stores from the homes and 
churches of their fathers. Consider- 
ing the sort of work she had to do, it 
is marvellous that she sustained no 
sefious injury during so many voy- 
ages, and was afloat so long. On the 
morning of May 17, 1864, she struck 
upon a reef near Danger Island, and 
in a very short time was a complete 
wreck, and sunk in deep water. Some 
time before, native Christian teachers 
had been landed on the island, and 
but for this circumstance, in all prob- 
ability the lives of all on board would 
have been sacrificed. We should have 
been apprised of the ship having sailed 
from her last port of departure on a 
given day, and we should have heard 
no more. In due time she would 
have been entered at Lloyd’s as a 


“missing ship,” and a cannibal feast, 
_ with all its orgies, of which we should 


have known nothing, would have been 


‘perpetrated on that lonely island. As 


the morning broke, the islanders saw 


_ avessel on the reef, and shortly saw 


it give a lurch and disappear, and then 
they discovered the boats nearing the 
When they learned that it 
was the missionary ship that had gone 
down, they treated those who had es- 


_caped with all imaginable kindness. 


It was immediately arranged that 
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Mr. Turpie, the chief officer, and six 
men should proceed in a boat to Sa- 
moa, about four hundred miles dis- 
tant. Such a voyage in an open boat 
was not without danger, but they, 
reached Samoa in safety, and her Ma- 
jesty’s consul despatched a small yves- 
sel, the ‘‘ Lalla Rookh,” to rescue the 
fugitives. 

When the loss of the vessel was 
known in England, no time was lost 
in making arrangements for the build- 
ing of a new ship in every respect 
superior to that which had gone down. 
Plans and specifications were prepar. 
ed, and the principal clipper-builders 
in the kingdom were invited to send 
estimates. The work was assigned to 
the Messrs. Hall of Aberdeen. The 
new John Williams was launched on 
December 5, 1865, amid the cheers of 
an immense crowd of spectators. She 
is a beautiful clipper barque, of 370 
tons, builders’ measurement, and is 
classed for thirteen years A 1 in 
Lloyds’ register. 

As in the former instance, the di- 
rectors appealed to the juvenile friends 
of the Society for the requisite funds 
for the building of the new ship. In- 
cluding the sum derived from the in- 
surance of the old ship, asum amount- 
ing to £15,638 19s 1d has been re- 
ceived ; and after all the charges con- 
nected with the building, equipment, 
and stores have been defrayed, there 
yet remains a balance of £3,728 8s 5d, 
which will be kept as a ship-fund, 
available to meet the ordinary ex- 
penses of the vessel. 

The enthusiasm with which the ap- 
peal was met was not confined to the 
Christian homes and schools of Great 
Britain. The little ones in the colo- 
nies and at the mission stations sent 
their share; and some of the largest 
amounts contributed came from those 
islands where the former ship had 
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landed the first messengers of salva- 
tion. 

There is an island which, on account 
of the singular ferocity of its inhabi- 
tants, Captain Cook named Savage 
Island. The population remained in 
the same deplorable condition unti] 
within a very recent period; but at 
the present time the whole population 
of the island is under Christian in- 
struction; and, in addition to a con- 
tribution of £200 toward the ordinary 
expenditure of the Society, the chil- 
dren in the schools upon that island 
contributed £124 7s 6d toward the 
building of the new ship. 

The new John Williams, under the 
command of Captain Williams, with 
five missionaries and their wives, sail- 
ed from Gravesend on January 4th. 
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The vessel had scarcely left the mouth 
of the Thames, when a succession of 
violent gales swept the Channel, and 
caused the most fearful destruction of 
life and property. But whilst some 
parts of the Southern coast of our 
island, were literally strewn with 
wreck, the John Williams was mer- 
cifully preserved; and though the 
captain put back to Portland Roads 
under stress of weather, and for some 
trifling repairs, the vessel sustained no 
serious injury; and haying left Portland 
on January 29, proceeded down the 
Channel witha fair wind, and arrived 
at Adelaide on May 4. We hope 
often to hear of her, and that she 
may have many prosperous voyages in 
the cause of Christianity and civiliza- 
tion.—English Paper. ’ 
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SEASIDE THOUGHTS. 


Carlyle says, ‘ The modern majesty 
consists in work.” It may be added 
—the modern life increasingly de- 
mands it. But there is a time for 
every purpose under heaven. 

; “¢ Must I for ever 
Climb up the hill-tops of endeayor ? 
To-day I need a truce myself 
From books and men, from care and pelf}; 
And I will have it.” 

With such thoughts I took my seat 
in the railway carriage, and was 
speedily conveyed to a delightful 
maritime town. It is months since I 
rusticated—months since I saw the 
“gathering together of the waters,” 
which the Creator called “ the seas.” 
And now, remembering that the God- 
man brought His human faculties into 
communion with the visibilities of 
nature, and submitted His finite sen- 
sibilities to the influence of objects 
which, as God, He originated, let me, 
like Him, go forth and sit by the sea- 


side. Let me listen to the mysterious 
voice of the 


‘*Tmpassioned orator with lips sublime, 
Whose waves are arguments which prove a 


God.” 

I met, the other day, an old man, 
living in an inland town, who had 
never seen the sea. Now, in his 
seventieth year, he has no desire to 
look upon it. He had a son, an only. 
boy, the object of his fondest hope, 
who chose a seafaring life. In the 
second voyage the vessel foundered, 
and the son returned no more. That 
father often speaks of the dear lad he 
lost, and wonders why God made the 
great deep. The very word. “sea” 
awakens within him painful memo- 
ries, and to him Heaven appears dou- 
bly attractive because of the apoca- 
lyptic words, “There shall be no 
more sea.” Doubtless there are many 
whose feelings resemble those of my 
veteran friend. Their beloved ones 
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have sunk into the secret haunts of 
the unknown deep, With none near 
to extend the hand of help, whisper 
a word of consolation in the time of 
terror, or shed a tear over their de- 
parture, they were buried in the most 
capacious of all cemeteries, where no 
mound or monument marks the place 
of their repose. Such mourners may 
be interested in the late assertion of 
science, that decay is checked in the 
dark mysterious depths of the ocean, 
and that the most perishable things 
are there preserved. ‘ With. this 
fact,” says one, “we roam through 


the realms of conjecture, go a step’ 


further, and fancy that the sea em- 
balms its dead; that all the corpses, 
which, with weights attached to 
their feet, have been committed to 
the deep, are now standing on the 
bottom, their lineaments and features 
as perfect as they were the day their 
comrades were called to bury the 
dead !” 


But though the ocean has often 
destroyed life, and thereby sent waves 
of sorrow into many a happy home- 
stead, it should not be forgotten that 
it is incessantly giving and supporting 
life. Essentials to the existence of 
health, beauty, and happiness are sup- 
plied by the mighty sea. The aque- 
ous vapours which it so freely yields 
cover our hills with grass, dress our 
trees with green, gild our valleys with 
corn, grace our gardens with flowers, 
and load our shrubs with fruit. 
atmosphere owes its purity to the sea. 
“ The winds, whose wings are heavy, 


and whose breath is sick with the 


malaria of the lands over which they 
_ have blown, are sent to range over 
__ those mighty pastures of the deep, to 
_ plunge and play with its rolling bil- 
lows, and dip their pinions over and 
over in its healing waters. There 
_ they rest when they are weary, cra- 
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dled into sleep on that vast swinging 
couch of the ocean. There they rouse 
themselves when they are refreshed, 
and lifting its waves upon their shoul- 
ders, they dash it into spray with 
their hands, and hurl it backwards 
and forwards through a: thousand 
leagues of sky, until their whole sub- 
stance being drenched and bathed, 
and washed and winnowed, and sift- 
ed through and through by this glo- 
rious baptism, they fill their mighty 
wings once more with the sweet 
breath of ocean, and striking them 
for the shore, go breathing health and 
vigor along all the fainting hosts that 
wait for them in mountain and forest, 
and valley and plain, till the whole 
drooping continent lifts up its rejoic- 
ing face, and mingles its laughter with 
the sea that has waked it from its fe- 
vered sleep, and poured such tides of 
returning life through allits shriveled 
arteries.” 

We are informed that the living 
beings inhabiting the waters number 
above 25,000 distinct species; that 
there are more than 8,000 species of 
fish; in addition to which there are 
the animalculze, some of which are so 
amazingly small, that it is computed 
that 40,000 would only measure an 
inch in length, and that a large drop 
of water would contain 500 millions. 
Nor do we forget that in the depths 
of old Ocean, far away from mortal 
ken, there are beautiful forms such as 
are never seen on terra firma. We 
often say, “O Lord, the earth is 
full of thy riches ;” we may as cor- 
rectly add, “so is the great and wide — 
sea.” Schleiden beautifully says— 
“‘ We dive into the liquid chrystal, 
and it opens to us the most wondrous 
enchantments of the fairy tales of 
our childhood’s dreams. The strange- 
ly branching thickets bear living flow- 


ers. Dense masses of meandrinas and 
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astreas contrast with the leafy cup- 
shaped expansions of the explanarias; 
the variously ramified madrefores, 
which are now spread out like fin- 
gers, now rise in trunk-like branches, 
and now display the most elegant ar- 
ray of interlacing boughs. The col- 
oring surpasses everything; vivid 
green alternates with brown or yel- 
low; rich tints of purple, from pale 
red brown to the deepest blue. The 
clear sand of the bottom is covered 
wita the thousand strange forms and 
tints of the sea-urchins and star-fishes. 
Like gigantic cactus blossoms, spark- 
ling in the most ardent colors, the 
sea-anemones expand their crowns of 
tentacles upon the broken rocks, or 
more modestly embellish the flat bot- 
. tom, looking like beds of variegated 
ranunculuses.. Around the blossoms 
of the coral shrubs play the humming- 
birds of ocean, little fish sparkling 
with red or blue metallic glitter, 
gleaming in golden green or in the 
brightest silvery lustre.. Softly, like 
spirits of the deep, the delicate milk- 
white or bluish belles of the jelly- 
fishes float through this charmed 
world. Here the gleaming violet and 
golden green Isabelle, and the flaming 
yellow, black, and vermilion coquette, 
chase their prey; there the band-fish 
shoots snake-like through the thicket, 
like a long silver ribbon, glittering 
with rosy and azure hues,” 

What an idea of the wisdom, power, 
and infinity of God do we thus ob- 
tain! The sea, covering three-fourths 
of the surface of our globe, and so 
abounding with life and beauty, is 
His. He made it, He tenderly 
watches over “the fish of the sea, 
and whatsoever passeth through the 
paths of the sea.” And this mighty 
Being, whose ability is inexhaustible, 
whose presence is everywhere, whose 
temple is the beauteous universe, is 
my Father, His strong arm encircles 
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me. His sleepless eye guards me. 
His colossal heart loves me. Then, 
as He, the Great Disposer, stoops to 
the finny occupant’s of ocean’s spa- 
cious realms, let me not be unduly 
anxious. I shall not escape the all- 
embracing vision of the Infinite One. 
I will go to Him, weak as I am, and 
cast my burdens on Him, and expect 
all ‘needful supplies from Him. 

Sti, I am conscious of mingled 
feelings. The sea affords strange at- 
tractions. I care comparatively little 
for woods, and fields, and hills, and 
vales, when there is the absence from 
the scenery of the watery plain. I 
like to be on, or in, or by the side of 
the restless sea. Yet there is some- 
thing that repels. The sea is so 
boundless, so fathomless, so uncon- 
querable, so lonely, and its voice so 
melancholy—so awe-inspiring, that I 
am sometimes sensible of a shrinking 
from close contact with it. Just thus 
we feel in relation to the Divine Lord. 
More heartily than any weary student 
ever sighed for the bracing, health- 
restoring, briny breezes, does man’s 
spirit sigh for God; and yet as timor- 
ous as any inexperienced voyager is 
the heart of man when coming to 
God. Longing for the Father of 
spirits, and yet lingering in approach 
to Him. Crying, “O that I knew 
where I might find Him!” and yet 
saying, ‘‘ Will Godin very deed dwell 
with man upon the earth 2?” Moreor 
less it will be ever thus in this world. 
But in the next—ah, the nest, 
where we shall be no more like 
waifs upon the ocean, or inexperienced 
mariners on the mighty main, or timid 
visitors for a season to the seaside, 
but children comparatively accustom- 
ed to the sights and sounds of the In- 
finite. Howsweet will be communion 
with Him, of whom the sea is a glo- 
rious mirror ! 

Here, with the rippling waves at 
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my feet, and their incessant, lonely, 
mellow voice stealing into my ear, I 
cannot but think of the thousands 
now in the spirit-world who have 
looked on the same sights, and listen- 
ed to the same sounds. I think how 
young and helpless at the best is man 
—how short his days, how feeble his 
doings. 

But let me indulge one other 
thought before I remove from the 
sound of the untiring waves, and re- 
turn to the work, worry, and warfare 
of life. The incessant motion on 
which my eye now rests, the wavelets 
which sparkle like “jewels with a 
hundred facets,” the billows that rise 
and fall with majestic grandeur, the 
breakers that dash and foam with 
fury, affect but the surface. A thous- 
and feet beneath the exterior level, 
beneath the dimpled or frowning face 
of the ocean, there is no movement. 
All is quiet, calm repose. Let me 
here learn the lesson to cultivate 
spiritual peace, heaven-born rest, amid 
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the perplexing vicissitudes of earth. 
“Why art thou cast down, O my 
soul? and why art thou disquieted 
within me?” Why art thou ruffled 
by the breath of calumny, disturbed 
by the wild winds of loss and disap- 
pointment, or lashed into such angry 
murmurs by the tempest of tribula- 
tion? ‘“ Hope thouin God.” Repose 
upon the unchanging all-sufficiency 
of the Saviour, and thou shalt know 
aninnercalm. Have faith in the ever 
present and willing Friend of sinners, 
and thou shalt enjoy asweet serenity, 
making thy spirit like the placid bo- 
som of some transparent lake, 


*¢ And though the billows wildly rise, 
Capp’d with their crests of snow,. 
The stars will gem the distant skies, 
Although unseen below. 


The treacherous joys of earlier years 
May leave the human breast ; 

But far beyond this vale of tears 
Are mansions of the blest. 


No tempest can the lives invade 
Of each glad soul forgiven ; 
s Their pleasures pure will never fade, 
There is no change in Heaven.” 


*. 


“PIOUS JACK.” 


A sailing vessel, returning from the 
West Indies, was approaching the end 
of her long voyage, when the weather 
became squally, and they occasionally 
shipped a good deal of water, which 
made things very uncomfortable on 
board, especially as several of the 
passengers were ill. 

A sailor, who had behaved very 
badly at the commencement of the 
voyage, and with whom the men had 
declined keeping company, was also 
prosirated by fever. He had been a 
very wicked man, and now that he 
was apparently drawing near to death, 
it was desirable that some regard 
should be shown for his soul by those 
around him. The captain and crew 
were quite indifferent on this subject ; 
but there was on board the ship a 
dear little Christian cabin-boy, who 
went by the name of “ Pious Jack” 
among the sailors, because of his un- 


mistakable godliness. This boy, whose 
real name was John Pelham, bore the 
scoffs and sneers of the ungodly around 
him with a meekness and patience 
which gave glory to the grace that 
had made him to differ from them; 
and during all the time that the 
dying sailor had been ill, little Jack 
had been unremitting in his atten- 
tions to him. Among the passengers 
also was a negro woman, who had 
charge of a little girl, which she was 
bringing from the West Indies to its 
relations in England. ‘This kind- 
hearted negress, who was called Cloe, 
her real name being Cleopatra, min- 
istered unceasingly to the temporal 
wants of the sick man, William, nurs- 


ing him with great tenderness, and 


preparing with her own hands what- 
ever she thought likely to tempt his 
failing appetite. She also showed 
much concern for his soul, being her- 
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self anxious about her own. She 
could not read, but shé knew that 
the Bible was the word of God, and 
was wont to sit, with devout atten- 
tion, listening to every word which 
the dear boy Jack read, not only 
from day to day; but whenever he 
could persuade Williams to hearken 
to it. For some time it would seem 
that little Jack’s labors, though bless- 
ed to poor Cloe, were vain so far as 
the sailor was concerned. Williams’ 
hard heart was untouched by all the 
attention bestowed upon him. But 
at last the word was effectual, con- 
science was touched; he became con- 
victed of sin, and then the scene of 
his dying bed was terrible. Tossing 
in anguish upon his pillow, emaciated, 
dying, horror-stricken, he declared 
there was no forgiveness for him; 
that hell was his doom; that he had 
resisted too long; that there was no 
hope for such a wretch as he. In 
vain poor Jack, with the tears stream- 
ing down his face, implored him to 
listen to the gracious words of the 
Saviour of sinners, “ Him that com- 
eth unto me, I will in No wisrE cast 
out;” in vain the little servant of 
Christ read to him the history of the 
thief on the cross, the parables setting 
forth God’s love for sinners, or told 
him how Christ Jesus came intw the 


* . 
world on purpose to save sinners, 


even the chief. All for a time was 
useless ; he declared he could not 
believe, and he flatly refused to pray. 
His case seemed hopeless: poor Jack 
was at his wit’s end; he had exhaust- 
ed every argument; entreaty had been 
tried to no purpose; what more could 
be done? Poor Cloe, too, who, in 
all simplicity, had at once received 
the truth, sat by in tears, and vainly 
implored the dying man to pray. No, 
he would not; prayer was not for 
such as he; he longed indeed to be 
forgiven, but he dared not ask for it! 
At last little Jack, having used every 
persuasion he could think of in vain, 
fell upon his knees, his face bathed in 
tears, and, with the weeping Cloe by 
his side, cried out, ‘Open thine eyes 
of mercy, O most gracious God! open 
thine eyes of mercy on this dying 
man, who most earnestly desireth 
pardon and forgiveness, but will not 
pray for it!” 
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“Oh, most earnestly,” exclaimed 
the wretched man, in a voice so full 
of bitterness and anguish, that its 
very tones expressed despair. The 
dear boy paused, and looked at Wil- 
liams with an eye of unutterable sup- 
plication, beseeching him, with his 
whole soul, to repeat the simple peti- 
tion. But the wretched mans only 
response was a look of inexpressible 
horror! Again the little suppliant 
began to pray, “For the sake of 
Christ, who bore our sins in His own 
body on the tree, O God, show pity 
on poor Harry Williams!” Then, 
taking the hand of the dying man, 
attempted by gentle compulsion to 
raise it into an attitude of supplica- 
tion. -‘‘ He has no hope, O Lord, but 
in Thy sweet mercy. Oh! visit him 
with Thy salvation!” ‘I have no 
hope,” cried the dying man, wringing 
his uplifted hands in despair. “I have 
no hope!” 

“ Q, look down and hear the groan- 
ing of this poor prisoner,” prayed the 
boy; “‘and loose him who seemeth 
now to be appointed unto death!” 

“Oh, I am appointed unto death!” 
groaned the sailor. 

“OQ Lord, wilt thou not regard the 
prayer of the destitute? Behold, he 
is destitute, we can do nothing to 
help him—help thou him, Lord God!” 

“ Help me, O my God!” at last ex- 
claimed the sinner, praying uncon- 
sciously. 

“* O Lord, save, save this poor dying 
man! Oh, save Harry Williams!” 

“ Lord, save Harry Williams !” was 
the instant response of the dying sin- 
ner and all present, even of the little 
child who had crept to the side of 
Cloe and knelt beside her, peeping, 
with tearful eyes, through her tiny 
fingers, in sympathy with her weep- 
ing nurse. 

Overcome by the compassion of all 
around him, and touched to the heart 
by grace, Williams sank back on his 
pup in a torrent of tears, the first 

e had yet shed. Fora long time his 
emotion, iike a torrent that has burst 
all bounds, was uncontrollable, and 
only ceased at last from sheer exhaus- 
tion. A few days passed away in 
much conflict, during which every 
moment that “Pious Jack” could 
spare from his duty as cabin-boy, was 
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devoted to reading and expounding 
the word to the fast sinking man. 
Williams now often prayed, and soon 
began to speak less of the justice, and 
more of the love of God. He once said 
to Jack “that it was a thing he could 
not understand.” ‘Nor any man,” 
replied his little teacher, “for it passeth 
knowledge.” Tremblingly at first, but 
soon more firmly, he began to hope, 
and then to believe in that love; and 
soon his faith grew stronger, while 
his poor perishing body waxed more 
and more feeble. The ministrations 
of the little servant of Christ were 
owned. of his gracious Master, and the 
despairing sinner at last became a 
rejoicing saint! It was indeed a pass- 
ing from death unto life. His very 
countenance expressed the change, 
and as the light of a lantern hanging 
from a beam over his hammock fell 
upon his features, there might be seen 
in them an expression so placid, so 
peaceful, so truly happy, that not a 
word was needed to tell how truly 
precious he had found that blood which 
was shed to put away his sins, and in 
the faith of which he could now wel- 
come that hourly approaching death, 
once so inexpressibly terrible to his 
despairing soul! Yes, he had found 
Christ, or rather had been found of 
him. The word of God, set before 
him so persistently by dear little 
Jack, had led him to the Saviour’s 
feet, and now, in joy unspeakable, and 
full of glory, he awaited the happy 
moment when he should “depart, 
and be with Christ.” 

“T am conquerer,” he exclaimed to 
one who visited him at this time, “I 
am conqueror through him that loved 
me, and gave himself for me. Oh, 
that wonderful love!” 

Every word that his little instruc- 
tor uttered was now as much a source 
of joy to him as it had once been of 
dislike. He seemed to take pleasure 
in drawing him into conversation. “It 
is calm now, Jack—all calm—is this 
peace?” “Yes,” said the boy, “I 
trust it is peace—the peace of God, 
which the Bible says, ‘ passeth under- 
standing.” 

‘* Who has given me this peace?” 
asked Williams, as if delighting to 
hear the ascription of praise to his 
Redeemer. ‘ Who has given me this 
peace 7” 


. human voice. 
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‘““Christ,” said the boy, in a voice 
so solemn and so soft, that it seemed 
rather the breathing of an angel than 
the utterance, though whispered, of a 
‘Christ is our peace; 
he hath made peaca for us.” 

“Yes,” answered the dying man, 
“BY THE BLOOD OF HIs cross!” 

And now the hour of departure had 
come. Spared till grace had accom- 
plished its blessed work, he was now 
to be taken home to rest forever. No 
sound disturbed the deep repose of 
all on board, save the ripple of the 
waves against the ship’s side, and the 
man at the helm as he pattered on 
the deck, steering the vessel through 
the mighty waters, and chanting from 
time to time some seaman’s doleful 
song. In the midst of this quietude 
the happy spirit of Harry Williams 
left the body, aud entered the pres- 
ence of him who had redeemed him. 

Two days afterwards his body was 
committed to the deep. The poor 
boy seemed on this occasion to feel as 
if, for the first time, that his friend 
and pupil was indeed no more. But 
when he heard the heavy plunge of 
the corpse in the water—when he 
heard the waves with a gurgling 
sound close over, and shut up from 
his sight, all that remained of his dear 


.friend, the boy, unable any longer to 


control the violence of his feelings, 
uttered a piercing cry; and, so infec- 
tious is unfeigned sorrow, his grief 
seemed to find its way to the hearts 


‘of most of those present, and many a 


hardened tar, whose iron countenance 
gave no indications of a heart within, 
felt that day his cheek bedewed with 
tears. 

Poor boy! he was not long separ- 
ated from his dear Harry Williams. 
When nearly in port, a storm arose, 
so violent that the ship was driven 
before it for many miles, and at last 
struck upon a rock. When morning 
dawned, being within sight of land, 
and expecting that the ship would go 
to pieces, a boat was lowered and 
manned, the passengers and the little 
preacher, with Oloe and her little 
charge, were put into it, and, amid 
the howling of the storm and the 
rage of waters, an attempt was made 
to reach the shore. Hundreds of 
spectators, collected along the coast, 
anxiously watched the advance of the 
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frail boat. But presently a tremen- 
dous squall involved everything in 
total darkness, and torrents of rain 
shut out the boat from view. Then 
the sky cleared almost as suddenly as 
it-had been overcast, the squall sub- 
sided, the sun shone out. In ship 
and on shore all strained their eyes 
to look for the boat, while the cry 
from every side arose, ‘‘ Where’s the 
boat ? where’s the boat?” The sea 
indeed answered the question, and 
gave: up the boat, but not .the dead! 
Keel uppermost, the little vessel was 
driven before the storm, but those 
who had but a moment before freight- 
ed her were all gone beneath the 
waves! Washed ashore afterwards, 
one by one, their bodies were borne 
to the neighboring cottages. There 
on a bed lay poor Cloe, and her hitle 
nursling, locked in an inseparable em- 
brace, the child’s head nestling in the 
bosom of her faithful nurze, and the 
swarthy arms of Cloe round her little 
darling. And there, on a sheet upon 
the floor, lay dear “‘ Pious Jack,” a 
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blue chequered shirt his only shroud, 
and by his side the Bible that he 
loved so well. Happy little servant 
of the Lord! his work was done, and 
he was taken home. Not many hours 
had elapsed since Harry Williams had 
preceded him, and now, with Cloe and 
her tiny charge, he enters his dear 
Master’s presence there with them to 
wait the little while,” and then, raised 
in glory, to unite for ever with them, 
and the redeemed from sea and shore 
in every clime in praising eternally 
the grace that saved them BY THE 
BLOOD OF HIS CROSS. ; 
‘Does the believing reader admire 
“Pious Jack”? Let him note three 
things concerning him. He loved the 
Lord, he loved His word, he walked 
consistently. Love filled his heart, 
“the sincere milk of the word,” nour- 
ished his soul—the result was fruit- 
fulness, open and manifest to all 
around him. The Lord could there- 
“Them that 
“Go thou, 


fore make use of him. 
honor me [ will honor.” 
and do likewise.” 
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«JOY IN HEAVEN OVER ONE 


What an evil sin must be, if the re- 
penting of it produceth a thrill of joy 
through the angels of God. And that 
it does, no believer in the Word of God 
can doubt. 

The language of David is always 
fresh and sweet when uttered by a 
new-born soul: “ Come unto me all 
ye that fear God, and I will declare 
what he has done for my soul.” 

When recently at New Bedford, I 
was deeply interested in the perusal 
of some letters from a converted 
sailor to the city missionary’s wife, 
Mrs. Betsy Dennison, who had been 
the means of his conversion. Among 
the thoughtless and profane young 
men who came down to New Bedford 
from New York, to ship on whaling 
voyages, was the author of the sub- 
joined extracts, which are taken from 
several letters that, in the fulness of 
his heart, he had penned to the good 
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mother in Israel who had led him to 
tke missionary prayer-meeting. From 
the Pacific Ocean, under date of 
March 28, 1864, he writes : 

‘ Dearest and best of friends, I feel 
to bless the Lord for leading me to 
New Bedford, and for directing you 
to call on me to obey His Spirit.— 
When you first saw me at the Home, 
I was the most hardened sinner in 
this world ; but God, for Christ’s sake, 
the Sabbath after I sailed, made 
known to me that he had forgiven all 
my sins. Since then, I have continu- 
ally poured out my soul to Him in 
prayer, that he would protect me 
from all evil. Bless the Lord, I be- 
lieve your faith and prayers have 
helped to keep me from falling during 
the past ten months of great trials. 
I should have sunk in despair, but the 
Lord has held me up by his arm.” 

In another, he writes: 
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“You must not think me bold if I 
call you sister, for you seem to me to 
be the dearest friend I have on earth. 
You cannot imagine the delight I felt 
on the morning of the 7th, when 
the captain called me to take my 
package of letters. I had felt very 
lonesome that morning, but now I 
could not help praising God, in the 
presence of all the crew, for it turned 
out to be the happiest day of my life. 
In no way could I express the feelings 
of my heart so well, as to ask you to 
turn to the 11th and 17th Psalms of 
David.” 


But on reading the following ex- 
tract, your patrons will not wonder 
that Ephraim Bonner is no longer be- 
fore the mast, but a missionary of the 
Cross among the islands of the 
Pacific :— 


“ Honolulu, Noy. 16, 1864. 

“ Dear MotruEer—I feel this morn- 
ing as if I wanted to spend my whole 
time in writing and talking about 
Jesus and his cause. I think I am 
under more obligations to my God 
than any other man in this world, and 
yet less to pay. I feel that I am the 
least of all, if one at all. But when 
I look away from self to my blessed 
Master, language is too feeble to ex- 
press my visions and thougbts. The 
reception of your last letter lifted my 
mind to Heaven. As I recover from 
sickness, my soul is drawn out in 
prayer for the living who are dead in 
sin. Thanks be to God, itis for their 
sakes that I desire to live. What joy 
it gave me to be well enough to go to 
the prayer-meeting again, and mingle 
with those who love Jesus! I could 
not help cry, ‘ Holy is the Lord God 
Almighty, for his mercy endureth for 
‘ever.’ Iam now asoldier for Jesus, 
on the battle-field where the foes are 
many and strong. I feel called to 
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bear aloft the colors, as if Jesus had 
called me to bear after him the stand- 
ard of the Cross. I feel called of God 
to go to the sinks of sin, declaring 
His name, and pleading with the men 
there to learn, and come and join the 
army of the Lord. I need the pray- 
ers of all who live by faith in the Son 
of God. In myself, 1 am very weak 
and feeble—a child of seventeen 
months, born at sea, caged with un- 
godly men in the forecastle, having 
nothing to feed on there but the hea- 
venly treasure you sent me—I mean 
my Bible. To me, it is the sweetest 
of all books; yes, my blessed Bible, 
how I love it! how it ‘doth this bo- 
som cheer!) What hath earth like 
it to convert ? What stores of wealth 
are therein tobe found! Sweet, pre- 
cious Bible! ‘ yes, I will hide thee 
deeper and deeper in my heart; 
through all my life it will guide me, 
and in death it will not leave me, I 
can truly say, God and my Bible are 
all I desire ; and for holiness of heart, 
I long, I want to be pure, like my 
blessed Master. I want to be made 
‘perfect in love,’ for he says, ‘without 
holiness, no man can see the Lord.’— 
My soul hungers and thirsts after 
righteousness, and I feel lost to all on 
earth but the salvation of those no- 
ble sons of the ocean. Dear mother, 
T remain, 
Your affectionate son in Jesus, 
Epxuraim Bonner.” 


I wish just to append, that two 
men have recently arrived at New 
Bedford from the Sandwich Islands 
(converts to Christ under Brother 
Bonner), whose addresses and prayers 
at the Mission meetings have greatly 
encouraged Brother Dennison and 


wife. 
BE, N.. Hi. 


Aug. 14, 1866. 
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(For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 
In the Hospital at Antwerp. 

The number of cholera patients, 
especially from among the seamen, is 
greater on Mondays than on any other 
day—the natural consequences of 
their Sabbath’s dissipation. 

I was sent for in great haste last 
Monday afternoon, to go and see an 
American sailor who had just been 
taken to the hospital, but when I got 
there he was already dead. He had 
been paid on Saturday night ; on Sun- 
day he ‘‘ went on a spree,” and was 
out till four o’clock in the morning. 
How he spent that day and night; 
what liquor he drank; what company 
he kept; what immoralities he prac- 
tised, I know not; but I can guess. 
Tle spent that day and night as too 
many sailors spend theirs, I fear. 
They were his last upon earth. The 
next morning, after eating a hearty 
breakfast, he complained of feeling 
unwell; at noon he was taken with 
vomiting; the cramps set in most 
violently ; at three o’clock he was 
taken to the hospital; at six he died. 
O how little did he think as he was 
squandering these. holy hours in pro- 
fane and yicious rioting, that they 
were his last hours of probation, and 
that before another day he would be 
called to stand before the judgment- 
seat of Christ to give account of the 
deeds done in the body. How many, 
alas, there are just like him, who pay 
no heed to the words of our Lord— 
“ Behold, I come quickly, and my re- 
’ ward is with me, to give to every 
man according as his work shall be.” 

Two or three days later, I followed 
to the grave the remains of another 
American sailor. He had been linger- 
ing for many weary weeks, in the 
same hospital, with the consumption. 
I often visited him, and prayed with 
him, and tried to point him to Jesus, 
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but I never had any satisfaction in 
my visits. I did not, as I could see, 
succeed in turning his thoughts into 
any other channel than that in which 
they had been accustomed to flow. 
When I first urged prayer, he seemed 
so reluctant to consent, that I did not 
press it upon him; subsequently he 
consented, but I did not learn that he 
ever prayed for himself. He appeared 
to have no idea but that of recovery 
till almost the last. His great desire 
was to get strong enough to leave the 
hospital and get home.. Poor man! I 
pitied him. Itis a sad thing to be 
sick in such a place, with no friends 
near one, and even one’s attendants 
speaking a foreign tongue. But if he 
would only have gone to Jesus, he 
would have found one better than all 
earthly friends, and one that “stick- 
eth closer than a brother.” O what 
comfort, what peace, what joy may be 
found, even on the bed of death, in 
the love of Christ, and in the assur- 
ance of his everlasting favor! O why 
is it that poor sinful dying mortals 
are so loth to seek Him as their friend 
and Saviour, whom they must meet 
as their final judge ? 

We laid his body in the burial- 
place of strangers. His coffin was 
draped with the U.S. flag; the cap- 
tain of the vessel, as some of his ship- 
mates and other sailors, to the num- 
ber of a dozen or fifteen, accompanied 
it to the graye, and I endeavored to 
improve the occasion in speaking to 
them of the life to come. ‘ 

It is a solemn thing to stand by the 
open grave of a fellow-mortal, and as 
the minister of Christ to address a 
company of his comrades, under the 
conviction that it is the only time you 
will ever have to urge upon them the 
claims of the Gospel, and the interests 
of their immortal souls. 


OWAPLAIN. 
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(For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 
Revivals at Sea. 


Four young sailors, shipmates, came 
up and greeted me very cordially the 
other day as I was on the wharf. I 
had never spoken to any of them, but 
they recognized me, and took me by 
the hand, and, with countenances full 
of joy, told me of their love to Christ, 
and of their determination hereafter 
to serve Him. 

They were young converts, all of 
about the same age. They had just 
come from a kind of farewell prayer- 
meeting on board of their ship, and 
were then starting off for home in 
England. I gave them a few words 
of encouragement and of cheer, and 
they went on their way. 

I subsequently learned from the 
eaptain that they had been enjoying 
a precious revival during their whole 
voyage, and that the last man of the 
ship’s company of nine had given his 
heart to the Saviour that very 
morning. 

He said that, on leaving port, he, 
with two of his men, instituted a 
prayer-meeting; the Spirit of the 
Lord came down; a backslider was 
reclaimed, and added to their num- 
ber; and then one and another of the 
crew joined them ; and now every one 
of the ship’s crew are hopefully con- 
verted. 

This makes four vessels, within as 
many months, that have come into 
port under somewhat similar circum- 
‘stances. Three of them had pious 
captains, and the other two pious 
mates, who had, in like manner, es- 
tablished a prayer-meeting on board, 
and whose efforts had been blessed to 
the conversion of some, if not all of 
the crew. 

’ Would that all of our vessels were 
commanded by such officers, and then 
we might speedily hope to see fulfilled 
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the ,promise, ‘“‘ The abundance of the 
sea Shall be converted unto Thee.” 
Ee. 


——> o»____ 
Mr. John Byrne’s Quarterly Report. 
New York, Sept. 29, 1866. 

Dear Srr—Since my last report, 
with the exception of a short illness, 
TPve been engaged in my labors as 
your missionary among seamen, and 
have cause of gratitude to God in 
finding so many of this class of our 
fellow-men anxious to hear the Gos- 
pel of the Son of God, which alone 
can make them wise unto salvation. 
I rejoice to-day over many whose 
home is on the deep, and are now 
happy in a sense of God’s pardoning 
love. The dayspring from on high is 
visiting the sons of the ocean in all 
the fulness of truth and grace, and 
the servants of Christ look hopefully 
forward amid their labors of love to 
the time when the abundance of the 
sea shall be converted to God, and 
when 

‘¢ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Doth its successive journeys run.” 

While conversing with those who 
are skeptical with regard to the con- 
version of sailors, and tauntingly ask, 
“ Where are they ?” I invariably re- 
ply, “ They are not to be found in the 
rum-shop or brothel; but come with 
me to the house of God; there you 
will find them, sitting under the ban- 
ner of Jesus’s love, with a new song 
in their mouths, and with voices 
tuned by cclestial love, sweetly 
singing, 

“Now safely moored, my perils o'er,” &c. ; 
and I am persuaded if some of those 
men would visit the bethels and 
prayer-rooms, they would no more 
inquire ‘‘ Can any good thing come out 
of Nazareth ?” 

I daily praise God that ever he 
placed me in the humble position to 
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labor for the salvation of the sailor ; 
and if the little band of laborers in 
this city will be faithful, by prayer 
and pains, through faith in Christ, we 
shall yet rejoice more in seeing sea- 
men flock into the church as doves to 
their windows. 

Since my last report, ve attended 
religious meetings through the week: 
at our Sailor’s Home on Saturday 
night ; in connection with our floating 
bethel, at No. 62 Pike Street, on 
Tuesday and Friday nights ; and other 
churches on Monday and Thursday 
nights. 

The meetings at our Sailor’s Home 
are seasons of great refreshing, and 
many a sailor will praise God through 
eternity that ever his feet were direct- 
ed to this means of grace. 

» Our meetings in Pike Street, though 

not so largely attended as at the 
Home, are full of interest, and they 
have been blest to many a poor wan- 
derer from God, who is to-day sober 
and respectable, and enjoying a good 
hope of Heaven. 

We have been called in the provi- 
dence of God to give ap our floating 
church foot of Pike Street. This has 
been a source of sorrow to those who 
for many years worshipped here, but 
the Lord will in his own good time 
give us a house on the land, and at 
present the Episcopal Society is fit- 
ting up a large hall, corner of Pike 
and South streets—the very room 
where the Mission first started, under 
the preaching of the late Rev. Mr. 
Parker. At these services, I labor 
every Sabbath to get the seamen in 
to hear the Gospel, and where they 
are furnished with books, and other 
religious reading. 

I have visited the hospitals, and 
conversed and prayed with afflicted 
seamen there. With gratitude to God, 
T report my labors blest in this part of 
my work, 
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I visit daily, when in the city, our 
Home 190 Cherry Street, and other 
boarding-houses, distribute tracts, 
and invariably converse with seamen 
on their eternal interests, and invite 
them to the place of prayer. 

T have visited many distressed fam- 
ilies of seamen and others, and not 
only aided them temporally through 
kind Christian friends, but always 
pointed them to the Father of the 
fatherless, and the Widows’ Friend. 

I received the sum of fifty-two 
dollars from christian gentlemen to- 
ward aiding poor worthy widows, 
which I laid out as each case needed, — 
beside the numerous sums given from 
your Society. This part of my work 
has been to me a source of such bless- 
ings as none know but those engaged 
in it; and the “Lord bless you,” 
coming from many a pious widowed 
heart, has repaid me for the toil inci- 
dent to visiting the cellar and the 
garret. 

In fact, my hands, and, thank God, 
my heart also, is fully in this labor of 
love ; and I desire no other position, 
till the Master by His grace calls me 
to hear that glad sound, enter into 
my joy, and sit down on my throne. 

I have done a little in finding suit- 
able persons for your libraries among 
the shipping. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Joun Byrne, 
a ee eae nis 
List of Seamen who have Died in the 


New York Hospital from July 1 te 
September 30, 1866. 


Thomas Collins ; age, 22; birthplace, 
New York; died, July 3. Andrew 
Martin; 20; Ireland; July 23. John 
Brown ; 28; Norway; July 25. Lewis 
Angevine ; 24; Massachusetts; July 
28. Patrick Sullivan; 25; Ireland ; 
July 29. D. B. Witmore ; 26; Swe- 
den; July 30. Michael Molloy; 26; 
Ireland; July 31. Thomas Betts; 
25; Ireland; August 2. J. 0. Gard- 
ner; 72; Virginia; August 4. Den- 
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nis Donohue ; 25; Ireland; August 5. 
Peter Dungeon; 38; Norway; Aug. 
5. John Lynch; 27; Pennsylvania ; 
August 18. Robert Wiley; 28; New 
York ; August 27. John Fraiser; 15; 
New York; Aug. 30. Patrick Sheehy; 
28 ; Ireland ; September 1. M. Schwit- 
zelbel ; 35; Poland; September 3.— 
Patrick McGann; 25; Ireland; Sept. 
6. John Bakeman; 20; Germany; 
September 7. George Anderson ; 42; 
Denmark; September 12. Charles 
Henry; 31; Germany; September 
18. John Carroll; 28; Ireland; 
September 13. Charles Johnson; 


35; Sweden; September 16. Ber- 
nard McMann; 50; Ireland; Septem- 
ber 16. Jeremiah Jones; 34; West 
Indies ; September 22. 

B. Gotpen Murray, Sec’y. 


; 2-0 
_ Position of the Planets for November. 
Mercury will set throughout the 
month about half an hour after the 
Sun. It will be near the Moon on 
the 9th and 10th of this month. 

- Venus on the Ist sets about 6h. P. 
M., and at the close of the month 
about an hour earlier, is at its greatest 
brilliancy about the 5th., and near the 
Moon on the 9th and 10th can be dis- 
tinctly seen, thus situated on the 
evening of the latter day. 

Mars will rise at the beginning of 
this month, about 5h. P.M., after 
sunset, On the last day will rise 
about 6th 30m. P. M., and remain vis- 
ible throughout the night. 

- Jupiter will be close to the Moon 
on the evening of the 13th of this 
month. It will rise at the beginning, 
about 9h. P. M.; on the 17th, at 7h. 
30m., and at 7h. 50m. P. M., at the 
end of the month. 

- Saturn will rise andset during the 
greater part of this month, almost at 
the same time as the Sun, but towards 
the end can be seen for about two 
hours as a morning star. On the morn- 
ing of the 7th is near the Moon, but 
both are too close to the Sun to be 


visible. B. B. 
N.Y. Nautical School, 92 Madison St. 
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Notice ! 


Any person entitled to the pub- 
lications of the American Seamens’ 
Friend Society, either Life Director 
or Life Member, not receiving them 
regularly, will confer a favor by re- 
porting the fact at this office. 

Certificates of membership will be 
issued upon application, to all who 
may desire them. 

Address the Oorresponding Sec- 
retaries, 80 Wall Street. 


———___+¢-6 —--___—— 

Disasters Reported in September. 

The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to and from ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost during the last month, is 19, of 
which 12 were wrecked, 3 foundered, 2 abandoned, 
1 burnt, and 1 sunk by collision. They are 
classed as follows: 2 steamers, 2 ships, 7 barks, 
2 brigs, and 6 schooners, and their estimated 
valuation (exclusive of cargoes) amounts to 
$520,000. 

Below is the list, giving the names, port 
whence hailing, &c. These marked w, were 
wrecked, 6, burnt, /, foundered, a, abandoned, 
and s, c, sunk by collision. 

STEAMERS. 
Exact w, from New, Orleans, for Belize, Hon. 
C. P. Smith, b, (At New York.) 
Sures. 

Humboldt, f, from Philadelphia, for Hamburg. 
Coburg, a, from Liverpool, for New York. 


Barks. 
Anna f, (Br.) from Ivigtut, for Philadelphia. 
Duncan f, (Br.) from Gottenburg, for Boston. 
Caleb Haley, w, (at Frontera) for New York. 
Ada G. York w, from New Orleans, for Liver- 
pool. 
Young Rover w, from Boston, for East Indies. 
Rising Dawn w, (Br.) from Boston, for Ivigtut. 
Dreadnought w, (Br.) from Boston, for Ivigtut. 
Brias. 
Two Brothers w, (Br.) from Boston, for Charl. 
Esperance a, (Br.) from Wilmington, N. C. 
for Liverpool. 
ScHOooNnERs. 
Martha & Eliza c, s, (Fisherman.) 
Odd Fellow w, (Fisherman.) 
Mary Frances w, from Bucksport, for Boston. 
George J. Marsh w, from Ivigtut, for Philadel- 
phia. 
N. Doane w, from Bridgeport, C. B., for New 

York. 

Van Buren w. from Newburgh, N. Y., for 

Bridgeport, Ct. 

&S-The bark Duncan, above mentioned, has 
been heretofore incorrectly reported as the 
James Duncan, from New York, for Penarth 
Roads, which has arrived at her destination. 
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Receipts for September, 1866, 


MAINE. 


Candia, Mrs. L. Lane, for colored seamen 

Dunbarton, Cong. ch..... 

Wells, S. L. Bragdon, for 8 
Captain A. 8. Lansfare........+.s0.+005 


New HAMPSHIRE. 


Bedford, B. Nichols......,...+6.+ fai bdboad 
Bristol, sghip’ 8 library roe 
Dover, M. B.:ch.. ship’s library, $24./ 
Durham, ship’ 5 library, $12 
Exeter, E. A. Chadwick, = 
Wishervalle, cies ccceca ee scesieseohtne'e 
Haverhill, const. Jacob Leroy, L. M 
Hinsdale, Cong. ch 
Holiis, Cong. ch.......... 

Kensington, Pastor’s Family i 
Laconia Beir cle clentede sete me ae 


Dymo eosaaa tease caecaees 
North aetoree: cs 


mo pane 
Dron cones EEE Sraials Sis letdrara ninssrate tora eretalnte riates eitalete 


VERMONT. 


Georgia,JBapt.ch........++ ee oe 
Cong. ch np 
Reéy. 8. Parmelee... 

Norwich, const. Rev. Wm. Sewall DL: M., 

RE i shiv’ epee iapdetsteosie Sie eandies 
aterbury, Cong. Ch.,.+.-..+0 o. 
Rey. Mr. McKenzie, M.E. ch... 


ConneECTICUT. 


Bridgeport, First Cong. ch., (of which, 
from Mrs. Maria Sherman, to const. 


David Sherman Lacey L.M.. $30),.... ay 
First Pres, ch. 8. school, ship’s library, 
Lebanon, Bieazar Huntington,........... 


Litchfield, Horace H. Woodbury,. SO 
Middlebury, Cong. ch. Benev. Society ... 
New Haven, deh Brush, const. Rev. 
James Kells, D.D., L.D.......0..ses0es 
Chapel Street Cong. ch., const. Rey. 
W.T. Eustis, Dea. Hiram A. Gray, 
and Smith Merwin, L. M’s.......-..++ 
South Cong. ch., with previous dona- 
tion, const. Rey. J. A. Carroll L.M.. 


Northfield, H. M. Smith..........00¢ Pesce 

North Greenwich, Cong. ch. P 

Stratford, Col. G. Dobynisaes ss eeeasece am 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

AN MINOT svn a0 ego's QooRtecaeeces abiniah ewelaers 

SATS aULOD ais patere vine ate bie aint 

Ricabaer. iii s library. 

Ashl 

Attleboro, Cong. ch., ship's Bee ae 


Bark Whawrawtes ate ties cots eoededathns 
Beverly, Dane Street ch.. es 
Charleston, Ist Parish.. 

Chelsen, Winnimissett ch. 
GeorgetOWN.eseseeereees 
Holyoke, ship's library. 
Hopkinton, additional.. 
Kingston, ship's library, $12....0...0cce06 
ship's library, $12 


Leominster, Conse. ch., 
Mansfield, J. Blain.. 


MGthwWeilivensisaivetrs ened tnsince saawereien ee 
Newburyport, Rev. J. R. Thurston. 


North AnIGOVOr.' cece sccevecccccsevence 


Phillipston)s. 55+ ssere. seas 
Plymouth, 0. W. Perkins, 
Walon MPLS asin. os wove tlen velee asec 
Scotland. 8. hee Bibles for seamen. 

Shelburne,...sceeee -. vee TVeteeeepes vaMee 
South ‘Attleboro. s+. 
Southboro, Pilgrim Ghtessic Reeves cer ate 
Sunderland......sse.sseee Sa Oe. eet 
Tewksbury, ship’ 8 library, 8. school, $24, 
WharndikO ves ss secce ee RORe sede ee nie ab nace 
Worcester, Central ohiatise Pass 
Yarmouth 


Dem ee ne tee nneee bF Been eeracenes 


107 35 
17 28 
1 
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New York. 


Brooklyn, A. H. Sharp, ship’s library,.... 
Central Pres. ch 
Charaplain, Pres: CH. a. -.<ssciceevcnsbeocys 
WME IOWA eiera vgircps tle c's priale oe spate emt 
GHOVeRAVINIE) . cis peveke~ << cnnscaenimek 
Gonvenens, Dea. 0. Wright $5; Mrs. L. 
Bs: Cee $5: William Sterling, $1; 
ASH EFA)... ewussbiansshepmceaa une W seat 
Hudson, T. Harden. $2: R. J. Weiis, $10, 
Kingston, Wo Wi SOHDSLOMs cic ace a clpet cielo a 
Knoxboro, John J; Kn0x......+-.++000+ Sia 
Messena. Bapt. ch., ship's library. . 
. 8. Hotel, guests, to const. Hon 
W. Potwin, of Zanesville, Ohio, baa 
Newburgh, Dr. David Van Dyeki..i.ti 
New Hampton, Rev. 0. M. Johnston, $1; 
Mrg. J OhtiStOne Se. teens avec wehieestoes 
New York City, Legacy of late Isaiah C. 
Whitmore, by Messrs. F. H. Whitmore 
and Wm. J. Hoppin, executors, $1000, 
moe rev. tax, 
Wir eb B Sona teteine srnialelstaeataein aera 
David Hoadley, for Norfolk Bethel... 
John M. Crane, const. himself L. Mc 
Misi'M. J. Pinkham <..'s2 ... others 
Wm, Furnace..5,.cvs<tcssaasnoest wos 
J. Couper Lord........ y slutore eterenate ete 
P. Bartlett 
Gs, QS Walliams ts os eens ose 
Joseph H. Choate 
J. H. Ree 


ance enweeseces 


Enevals Boy gsr Se ERA ES 
Morais Sc BY a Yue psenarha ses cee tee 
Ji. Byvarts Dracy open. ccccssctcestessote 
W.H.S 


Edward § Avene 
Elliot C. Cowdin.. 
V.@.H 


Captain Ambrose Snow 
Babcock Brothers & Co 
EHOMAS: DENNY. cans ose, ee ckhoneeeere tees 
Peekskill, George Dayton... ee seks 
Pla tsburgh, M.E. chureh oicccseeesc eee 
Sauge ties, Jnox Rieldco...cieahecenee: 5 


NEw JERSEY. 


Freehold, Denis anes ences 
Jopsey Gity,:00 V. Rincsnn caeeedene Soe) 
Newark, South Park Pres Ch...... wee sticks 
Parsippany, SoPriende ceccusceot Jose ecree 
Passaic, Mrs. Jno. B. Aycrigg............ 
Plainfield, kiiees FLUONTHING Vc vssameseweake 

Six-m le Run, 8. H. Nevius........ Tancse 
Stewartsville, Dan. Hulshizer..........06 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Danville, South Pres. church 

Meth. E. church.. 
Hyde Park. Pres. chu Sig 
Pittston, First Pres. church 

Meth. E, ghurch OB OACERGEBREA SHH 
Pottsville, 8. S. Eng. Luth. church 
Prov idence, First Pres. church 
Wilkesbarre, First Pres. church 

Meth. BE. church..... 

German Lutheran, 


MARYLAND. 
Port Deposit, J. A. Davis...........08- =e 


Onto. 
Amst rdam, J. Butcher .......... Weerehtae 


ILuINo!s. 
Geneva, Mary Curtis........ ee reese 


Sale of Temperance Documents........... 


Vol. 7.1 


wk a, Okan 


NOVEMBER, 1866. 


Published by the American Seamen’s Friend Society 


THE LIFE BOAT. 


With threat’ning frown the sun sinks down, 
And leaves a lurid sky ; 

The cloudy rack drives swift and black, 
The winds rise loud and high. 


_ As high and higher rise the winds, 


And darker grows the night, 
Hearts throb with fears, eyes fill with tears, 
And faces pale with fright. 


The mother hears the rising storm, 
Her heart is sick and sad ; 

Her thoughts go out upon the sea 
To her dear sailor lad. 


The wife looks out into the night, 
And closer hugs her child, 

Whose father’s ship perchance is tosse@ 
By winds and waters wild. 


The maiden thinks of him who sailed 

_ But a few hours before, 

With hopes of safe and soon return 
To her and home once more, 

And weeping mother, wife, and maid, 
On lowly bended knees, 

Lift up their hearts to Him whose voice 
Can still the stormy seas. 


The night wears wearily away, 
Yet loud the tempest raves. 
Hark! through the gloom a cannon’s boom 
_ Is swept across the waves. 
Again, again, that note of dread 
Is heard above the roar. 


- See! light on light is flashing bright 


Along that surf-beat shore. 


Hurrah ! she’s launched! With many a cheer 
The life-boat sweeps away, 
Breasting the mighty swell that rolls 
And thunders up the bay. 
The first red ray of dawning day 
Is gleaming o’er the sea, 
A noble vessel shoreward drives, 
The black cliffs on her lee. 


Now do your best, ye gallant men, 
Bend »ravely to the oar; 
Ye yet shall bring that vessel’s crew 
In safety to the shore. 
’Tis done! the life-boat’s bows are turned, 
Swiftly it nears the land. 
Ho! every man upon the beach 
Be sharp and lend a hand. 


The well-flung rope uncoils, and falls 
Upon the sandy beach, 

And quickly is the life-boat run 
Beyond the surges’ reach. 


And cottage fires blaze high and brigkt, 
And cottage cheer is free 

To all the life-boat’s gallant crew, 
Saved from the stormy sea. 


To save one life’s a noble act, 
And blest are they who save 

One human soul from sinking down, 
And drowning in the wave 


Of the dark sea of Ignorance, 
The whirling tides of.sin, 
That draw, alas, each hour that flies, 
A thousand victims in. RP. #. 
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Loan Library Reports, 


No. 1337 has returned in good con- 
dition, and gone to sea in the brig 
Belle, for Mobile. 

No. 1338-—Returned from Callao, 
and has gone to sea in the ship King 
Philip, for San Francisco, twenty-four 
men. 

No. 1826—Books have been read, 
with a decided interest for good. All 
hands were much pleased, and are 
very thankful. It is now on board 
the sloop Hard Chance, in the care of 
an excellent Christian man. 

No. 1305—Is on the ship Chieftain; 
has been to San Francisco and back 
to New York; then to Liverpool and 
back to Philadelphia; books eagerly 
sought after; better state on ship- 
board than without them. 

No. 2004— Went to sea in the bark 
Shawmut, Captain H. J. Hemingway, 
whose conversion at sea was reported 
in a late number of the Lirz-Boar. 

The following letter has been re- 
ceived from the first mate :— 

“The library has been and is on 
board a vessel, all the officers of which 

.are Christians. We have all enrolled 
ourselves in the cause of Christ, and 
God saw fit to bring us together, and 
place this library within our reach, 
that we might be made stronger for 
the good fight in which we, as Chris- 
tian sailors, are to engage. It hangs 
in the cabin, and is locked upon by us 
all with feelings of gratitude to the 
giver. My last voyage was a long 
one ; and, by the library that was on 
board, my soul was awakened to a 
sense of its sinfulness, and I now 
humbly hope that my sins are par- 
doned. We hold our prayer-meetings, 
and never fail to mention those who 
are laboring for the sailors, and the 
givers of our valuable library. Truly, 
it seems that the time is near when 
the abundance of the sea shall be 
brought to the Lord. 
D. A. Preston, 
Bark Shawmut, at Sea. 
July 22, 1866. 
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Never Tempt any Man to Break a 
Good Resolution. 


The late celebrated Jobn Trumbull 
gives the following story in his life :— 
Among the heirs to the chieftaincy 
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was an Indian by the name of Zac- 
kary. Though an excellent hunter, 
he was as drunken and worthles an 
Indian as ever lived. By the death 
of the intervening heirs, Zackary found 
himself entitled to the royal power. 
Says Trumbull, “In this moment the 
better genius of Zackary resumed its 
sway, and he reflected seriously. ‘How 
can such a drunken wretch as I am, 
aspire to be the chief of this honorable 
race? What will my people say ? — 
and how shall the shades of my noble 
ancestors look down indignant upon 
such a base successor ? Can I succeed _ 
to the great Uncas? I will drink no 
more!’ He solemnly resolyed never 
again to taste any drink but water, 
and he kept his resolution. Zackary 
succeeded to the rule of his tribe. It 
was usual for the governor to attend 
the annual election in Hartford, and 
it was customary for the Mohegan 
chief also to attend, and on his way 
to stop and dine with the governor, 
who was the father of John Trumbull. 
John was quite a boy, and on one of 
those occasions, when Zackary came 
to compliment his venerable father, 
the following occurrence took place 
at the gubernatorial table, which we 
relate in the words of Mr. Trumbull: 
—One day the mischievous thought 


‘ struck me to try the sincerity of the 


old man’s temperance. The family 
were seated at dinner, and there was 
excellent home-brewed ale on the 
table. I addressed the old chief: — 
‘Zackary, this beer is excellent, will 
you not taste it?’ with a stern in- 
tensity of expression, his black eye, 
sparkling with indignation, was fixed 
on me: ‘John,’ said he, ‘you don’t 
know what you are doing. You are 
serving the devil, boy! Do you not 
know that I am an Indian? [I tell 
you that I am, and that if I should 
taste your beer, I could never stop 
till I got to rum, and become again the 
same drunken, contemptible wretch 
your father once remembers me to 
have been. John, while you live, 
never again tempt any man to break 
a good resolution.’ Socrates never 
uttered a more valuable precept. De- 
mosthenes could not have given it 
more solemn tones of eloquence. I 
was thunderstruck. My parents were 
deeply affected. They looked at each 
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other, at. me, and at the venerable old 
Indian with deep feelings of awe and 
respect. They afterwards frequently 
reminded me of the scene, and charged 
me never to forget it. He lies buried 
in the royal burial-place of his tribe, 
near the beautiful falls of the Yantic, 
the western vranch of the Thames, in 
Norwich, on lands now owned by my 
friend Calvin Goddard, Esq. I visited 
the grave of the old chief lately, and 
there repeated to myself the inestim- 
able lesson.” 
$$ 


A Word by the Way. 


“J must sit out of the wind, my 
lass, for ’'m warm with working, and 
the weather is very cold.” 

This was said by a working-man to 
his little girl, who had just brought 
him his dinner of hot potatoes and a 
bit of meat, all shut up warm in a 
covered tin mug; and she had also 
in her basket a stone bottle of hot 
coffee. 

“ This is a sheltered corner, father,” 
said the child, pointing to a nook in 
the buildings, and handing her father, 
as she spoke, his rough top coat. 

“ Thank ye, child, 1 must take care 
of my health ; you know I can’t work 
and get wages if I’m sick.” 

He seated himself as he spoke, and 
began eating his dinner. His little 
girl looked thoughtfully at him, and 
said, after a few minutes, 

“ Would your master turn you off, 
father, if you were sick ?” é 

“Why, child, how could he afford 
to keep his workmen when they can 
not work? He’s a good master ; I’ve 
nothing to complain of that I know; 
but no work no wages is the rule, my 
dear. What makes you look so seri- 
ous ?” he added, for the child’s face 
grew very thoughtful. 

“TJ was thinking, father, of the text 
I said to my teacher yesterday.” 

“ Well, what was it ?” 

“sQne is your Master, 
Christ.’ ” 

“Yes, child, yes—that’s what we 
are told at church.” 

“ And it’s true, father; the Bible 
says so.” ‘ 

“Well, what’s that got to do with 
me, little one ?” ; 

‘Why, what a Master He is, fa- 


even 


ther! He’llnever turn you off when 
you can’t work.” 

** No, child.” 

“ And He don’t stop your wages 
the day that you don’t work, does He?” 

“ How do you mean, dear ?” 

“Why, I mean He gives you a day 
every week—Sunday—that’s his.own 
day, and you’ve not to work on that 
day.” 

“So He does my dear, I never 


‘thought of it in that light before.” 


Just then, a tract distributor, who 
had been to the buildings in the men’s 
dinner-hour, to give them a few tracts 
and to speak a word or two to them, 
came round a stack of bricks, and ap- 
proached the father and daughter— 
he had heard the little girl's words, 
and he knew her, for she attended a 
neighboring Sunday school, of which 
he was superintendent—with a smile, 
he said taking up the discourse,— . 
“Ah, friend, we are too apt to for- 
get all we owe to our Lord and Mas- 
ter, Jesus Christ. Sick or well, He 
neyer turns us off, while we are will- 
ing to serve Him. He gives us all 
work to do, and He gives us all the 
means to do it. He gives us all rest 
and leisure. One day in the seven is 
our holiday. On that we rest from 
toil and care, and go up to His house, 
and have a loving welcome. He gives 
us the sweet rest of quiet sleep, and 
the dear treasure of family love. He 
gives us all good things richly to en- 
joy here, and if we are faithful ser- 
vants, and cleave to Him in our sor- 
rows and our joys, pray to Him and 
love Him, He will give us a home in 
Heaven, where there are joys for ever- 
more. .Oh, what a Master is this! 
Who would not love and serve Him ?” 

“J don’t see,” said the working- 
man, placing his rough hand lovingly 
on his little daughter’s head, ‘ how 
we can love and serve Him right.” 

“ Ah! [’m glad you feel that all 
we can do is very little for such a 
Master. But we can try to serve 
Him: we can pray to be more and 
more what He would have us to be; 
and rely upon it, He will hear us, and 
He will help us.” 

There was a pause. All three were 
thinking of Ons. At last, the father 
said, in a faltering voice, and passing 
the back of his hand over his eyes. 
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“ve been a poor kind of aservant; 
but I do think, from this time, with 
His help, I’ll strive to do better. One 
thing Pll do, Pll prize my Sabbath 
more. My little maid here often says, 
‘Father, come with me to church.’ I 
won’t deny her again, for I do think 
the Lord puts it into her heart to 
speak as she does.” 

“To be sure He does,” said the vis- 
itor. “Often out of the mouths of 


babes and sucklings He hath perfected: 


__ praise.” 

After a little more conversation, 
the clock struck. The man, with a 
cheerful heart, went to his work; the 
little maid and the tract distributor 
departed, all having felt refreshed by 
this ‘‘ word by the way.” 


eo Se 

A Boy Struck Blind for Blasphemy. 

The vengeance of the Almighty was 
-visited ona boy named Richards 
lately, says an English paper, in 
the most awful and sudden manner. 
It appeared that the lad, who is thir- 
teen years of age, and the son of pa- 
rents in the most humble circum- 
stances, was playing in the street 


with four or five other lads about his © 


own age at “cat and dog.” Richards 
and ‘his companions had been playing 
for some time, when a dispute arose 
between them as to the “notches” 
(or jumps) Richards had scored. He 
declared that he had made more than 
twenty, and his opponents protested 
that he had not scoredsomany. High 
words and bad language were freely 
used on both sides. Hach boy accused 
the other of falsehood, and at length 
Richards, failing to convince his com- 
panions of the truthfulness of his 
statement, flew into a violent rage 
and emphatically shouted, “ May God 
strike me blind if I haven’t made 
more than twenty,” He had scarcely 
uttered the abjuration before he let 
the ‘*dog” drop out of his hands, and, 
throwing up his arms, exclaimed, es 8 
dear, I cannot see.” His companions 
ran to him, and finding what he said 
was true, at his request led him home 
where, on examination, it was found 
that a thick film had overspread each 
of his eyes. In this miserable condi- 
tion the unhappy youth has remained 


_ ever since, and we are informed that. 


there is little or no prospect of his 
sight being restored. 
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Deacon Todd. 

‘What does Satan pay. you for 
swearing?” said the Deacon, to one 
whom he heard using profane lan- 
guage, 

“ He don’t pay me anything,” was 
the reply. : 

“ Well, you work cheap; to lay 
aside the character of a gentleman; 
to inflict so much pain on your friends 
and civil people ; to suffer, and lastly, 
to risk losing your precious soul ; and 
(gradually rising.in emphasis) all for 
nothing. You certainly do work 
cheap, very cheap, indeed.” 

Now, my friends, let me advise you 
to say to your master what Peter said 
to his: “I have left all (civility, good 
breeding, regard for friends, hope of 
Heaven) and followed thee, what 
shall we therefore have ?”—South- 


Western Baptist. 
0 << 


A Word for Little Girls. 


Who is loveiy? It is the little girl 
who drops sweet words, kind remarks, 
and pleasant smiles as she passes along; 
who has a kind word of sympathy for 
every girl or boy she meets in trouble, 
and a kind hand to help her compa- 
nion out of difficulty ; who never 
scolds, never contends, never teases 
her mother, nor seeks in any way to 
diminish, but always to increase her 
happiness. Would it not please you 
to pick up a string of pearls, drops of 
gold, diamonds, or precious stones, as 
you pass along the street? But these 
are the precious stones which can 
never be lost. ‘Take the hand of the 
friendless. Smile on the sad and de- 
jected. Sympathize with those in 
trouble. Strive every where to dif- 
fuse around you sunshine and joy. If 
you do this you will be sure to be be- 
loved. 
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Terms of the Lite Boat. 


Tuer Lire-Boat is published for the purpose of 
diffusing information and awakening an interest 
more especially among the young, in the moral and 
religious improvement of seamen, and also to aid 
in the collection of funds for the general objects of 
the Society. Any Sabbath School ‘or individua 
whe will send us $15 for a Loan Library, shal 
haye fifty copies gratis, monthly, for one year, 

th pos “prepaid, 
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REVISED NATIONAL READERS. 


In order to correct misapprehension and misrepresentation concerning the Revised Editions of 
Parker & Watson’s National Third, Fourth and Fifth Readers, the Publishers take this method of 
advising the public that the books have not been re-written. The great demand for this popular 
Series, and the consequent wear and tear upon the stereotype plates, which are almost constantly 
on the press, renders necessary a frequent renewal of the plates. When last this became advisable, 
the opportunity was taken to make some slight improvements in matter and illustration, The 
ehanges are, however, of the most unimportant character; and, by means of the indices provided, 
the old and new editions may be readily used in the same ‘class. Not until the NationaL READERS 
become far less popular than they are, or show a less wonderful ratio of increase in circulation from 
year to year, will it be necessary to bolster up their decaying fortunes by the device of a “new 
series. BL ‘ 

‘The old editions may still be obtained, on application to the poblishers but teachers Will con-: 
sult their own interest uy adopting ‘the new editions at once, 
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1. Monteith’s Physical and Intermediate Geography. n Two Parts, Patt: 
3 L Geography taucht as a Science; written and illustrated on. the Plan of Object Teaching. Part II. 
Local and Civil Geography ; containing Maps remarkable for: their clearness, an Improved ‘System of 
Map Exercises, and a Pronouncing Vocabulary of Geographical Names. By Jamus Monrerei, Author 
_ of a Series of School Geographies. Royal Quurte. 91 pp. Price, $1.60. 


2. Jarvis’s b Tage ER YAtOLOgGirw tor Schools. By Epwarp Jarvis. M.D. 163 pages. _ 
18mo. 75 cents... : Ry 


38. Jarvis’s Phapsolngy ond: Laws of Health — tor i aan ak Schools, Academies, 
- and Colleges. By Epwarp Jarvis, M.D. 427 pages. 12mo._ $1, 25. ; 


4. Fowle’s False Orthography —in which the Orthography: and Meaning of. many thousand 
Words, most liable to be Mis-spelled and Mis-used, are impressed upon the Memory by a regular Series. 
of Written Exercises. By Witiram B. Fowne. 12mo. 144 pages. 35 cents. 


35. Fowle’s Primary Reader ; consisting of Original and Selected Painaled intended to inter-, - 
est as well as to improve the younger telnss of learners. 160 pages. 18mo, 25 cents. 


6. Fowle’s Bible Reader; : being anew selection of eat Lessons from thie 2 ad pte 
for the use of Schools and Families. 233 pages. 12mo.  $1.. 


Ze Ledru’s French Granvinar, A comprehensive Grammar of the French Tricine with 
Practical Exercises for eee ane “gs ae ry simple Rules for Pronouncing the Language. 
280 pages. 12mo. $1.) ; 


&. Ledrws French Fables. Fables in the French pa es for the use of beginners in. the 
P study. 120 pages. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 


we Ledru’s French’ Reader. The French First Class Book; being ‘a new selection of Reading 
Lessons. In Four Parts, viz.: 1. Authentic Pieces in Prose. - 2. Prose Comedies of Molidre abridged. . 
8. Choice Pieces in einiog 4, Abridged Dramas and Scenes in Verse. By Franco Leprvu. 283 pages, 
“12mo. Price $1. . x + z 


10. Maurice? ottesen's ‘Grammaire Francaise Elementaire. — cours The-. 
. orique et Pratique de Langne Frangaise. Adopté en France par la conseil de 1’Instruction Publique. 
191 pages. 12mo, Chath, Price $1. 


11. Ripley’s Systenc of: Map-Dr awing. By ¥. L. nasie, Michigan State Normal School. 
Quarto. Flexible. Price $1. 


12. Fowle’s Principles of Linear and ‘Perspective Drawing § for the Train. 


ing of the Eye and Hand. Adapted for the use of Public and Private Gl By Wit.tam B. Fowin 
94 pages. 12mo. 50 cents. 


13. Fowle’s Teachers’ Institute; or, Familiar Hints to Young Teachers. By 
— Witiraw B. Fowre. 258 pages. 12mo. $1.50. _ Hie ! psy! 


14. Jewell on School Government. A Practical Treatise, presenting a thorough discussion’ 
of its Facts, Principles and their Applications; with Critiques upon Current Theories of Punishment and. 
Schemes of Administration}. For the use of Normal Schools, Practical Teachers, and Parents, By Frep-_ 
- priok 8S. JEWELL, A. Me Professor of English h Literature, New York State Normal School, Ti a 808 
pages. 12mo. $1.50. 


. be coo on receipt of price. 


Ae S$. BARNES & €0., Educational Publishers, — 
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Poachers and all inisreselt in the progress of the cau of Education ard: god to; send their 
names and those of their professional friends as subscribers to” tar & stra 
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The Illustrated Educational. Balletin, 


Being 1 a , achool an on a new and attractive’ plan. Tt will be sent: for: one year to,any) wcicine "ESS Ay 
free of charge. The publishers will thank County Superintendents and iothers, for lists of teachers 4 
who would like to receive the paper. Tliey will also be glad to supply Institutes’ with any: qu lim » 
tity that may | be desired. Address i 2ottea 
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The: Notional. Series of Standard School ‘Books. includes, among apres of 
yp ‘Three ‘Hundred. ‘Volumes of Standard Bancational gel 


THE, FOLLOWING : nae hide Pree nay = cSt dnt) 


esis ) Fst Yo 


National Pictorial Primer. Parker és Watson. | Watts on the\Mindy a's rare 
National Series of School Readers. 5 Nos. - | Boyd’s Composition ake Logie: en 


Sherwood’s Writing Speller Series, 4 Nos. | Kames’ Elements of CRATE. errors | 
Smiti’s School Spellers and asia 4Nos. | Day’s Art of Rhetoric. (5 son) 
Wright's Analytical Orthography. . | Ripley’s Systenr, of Map-Dr awing.. my 
Northend’s Dictation’ ‘Exercises. ; “| Norton & Porter's First Book “of Sntenae® 
Fowle’s Fulse Or thography. ' Peck’s Ganot’s Nateral: Philosophy.) >, 
Fowle’s Bible Reader. Des) sizt? , Porter's School, Chemistries, «2 Nos... : 

- Dawies’ New Series of Urination: “B Nos. ‘| Wood’s Botanical Text-. Books. 2Nos. =~ 
Davies’ New Series of Algebras, (8:No8 5 goues , Ean mors? Manual of Geology. 


Davies’ Higher Mathematics—a complete ¢ourse: || Chambers’ Blements, of Zoolog Us . 
Monteith & MeN ater 6 Seboot Geographies. Jarvis? Text- Books in Anatomy, Yo. 


&Nos ne Hamilton's. Vegetable and ‘Animal Ph ystology: 

Clari’s Diagram ey eel of English Gren. Mansfield’s Political Manual. ess by 

i man 2Nos o>, Ledru’s Freneh Series... eS 
Beers’ System of Penmanship. 12 Nos. Poitevin’s . Grammaire F; ancaise. Ub at. 
Self-Instructing Writing Books. 8No. | Pujol & Van Norman’s French Clase- Book, 
Willard’s American & Universal Histories. Brooks’ Annotated Greek and Latin: Texts. bing 
Berard’s History of England. Dwight’s Heathen ‘Mythology. i dic 
Monteith’s History of bebrmg States. Brooks’ Tracy’s & Carters Schovi meepe as. 
Hanna’s Bible History, HAVIN ON Maroy’s Eureka Alphabet Tablet. tw 
Boyds Annotated Britten ‘Poets. 5 Von | | Schofteld’s National School Tablets... .. : 
Northend’s School Speakers. $ Nos. ; Brooks’ School ‘Manieal of Devotion. \- 


Smith & Martin's Book-keeping. — tetas The: st aang senate Gcttends ith 
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Meas Theory ‘ont Prabiioe ‘of Teachi ng. ee Holbrook's ‘N 
Northend/s Teacher's Aastafont. BS asyct Pan Stone’s ginaetene 

Wells’:Graded Schools, | ¥ nog) tteach gh 

Tewelt on School’ Government ce Or ; “Root, on School Amusements. es ; 3 


AND MANY bak desttyha. Sits Siete ae 


Bett Ap § Ay aw 3 
Teachers and others. int ted i in, the, )Selection of, Text; Boole, hae invited. to send to the on 
lishers for their ‘TDiustrated Descriptive Catalogue, where may be found’ detaildd descriptions of al 
their issues. 90 veyiheal to 


A. 8, BARNES & 60., Educational Publishers, New York. 


LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 
A payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time constitutes a 


Life Member; one of One Hundred Dollars, or a sum which in addition to a previous payment makes 
_ One Hundred Dollars; a Life Director. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath to Toe AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated by the Legislature 
of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $ —, to be applied to the charitable uses and purposes of 


Pre sald Beeitts, 
e said Society SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 


Lean Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall street and 18 Cornhill, Boston, at the 
_ shortest notice, Bibles aud Testaments in various languages may be had either at the Office, or at the 
- Depository of the New York Bible Society, 7 Beekman street. 


CLOTHING 


For shipwrecked and destitute seamen are solicited from the Ladies, and the benevolent generally, 
Also bedding, &c., for the Sailor’s Home. 


SAVINGS’ BANK FOR SEAMEN. 


Allrespectable Savings’ Banks are opento deposits from Seamen, which will be kept safely and secure 
Saree instalments of interest. Seamen’s Savings’ Banks as such are established in New York, 78 


all street, and Boston, Tremont street, open daily between 10 and 3 o’clock. 
SAILORS’ HOMES. 


' LOCATION, ESTABLISHED BY KEEPERS, 
New York, 190 Cherry street,-...-.-.---..-.. Amer. Sea. Friend Society .... Mr. J. H. Cassidy, 
cs 2 Dover street, (colored) - = * o Le W. P. Powell. 
_ PortTLAND, foot of India street --..--.. me -- Maine Seamen’s Union.... ..-- Thomas Bailey. 
_ Boston, 99 Purchase street ---.---.------ -- Boston Sea, Friend Society... Capt. P. G. Atwood. 
_ PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front street ---..-. Penn, Sea, Friend Society... - Thos. McGuire. 


0 PEIN ARES BRE So = SSE EE RE Se a SDR 1 = ene pa ae Ifenry Parsons, 
San FRANCISCO,-.-- Ladies’ Sea, Friend Society..-.James F, Stewart, 
HoNOLULU.-... -.-_-... ----------------....-- Honolulu Sea. Fnenu Society ..Mr. & Mcs. Miller. 


= INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES. 


| New York, 338 Pearl street_..-.-.- -----..--- Epis. Miss, Soc. for Seamen...J. Marrett, 
iS 133 Cherry street__.- --.. ---- .--. Private meeess ean see oeee 8. Scott. 
“* 334, 336 Pearl street -- Soo do Be 
s 91 Market street .... -.-.----.... do 2h -- Peter Oberg. 
| bj 4 Catharine lane, (colored). =F do a --G, F, Thompson, 
% a 38 do do do 2 aa do Bee ---- Chas, M, Fortes, 
i U: 45 Oliver street.... -.-.....--.. .. do eam ---- Christ. Bowman, 
4 “ 39 do do mae woe -------- William White, 
4 - SF Gartisioistreat 5 don asnce = do Sueeende «sar naiavecaes VV Ml, OhHSON, 


Boston, North Square, ‘‘ Mariner’s House”? -. Boston Seamen’s Aid Society--N, Hamilton. 
_ New BeEprorp, 14 Bethel Court--..---.-.---. Ladies’ Br, N, B, P.S. -----.--David IIsley, 
| BaxtimorE, 65 Thames street, --..--.--------- Sea. Union Bethel Society ~..-.HEdward Kirbey, 
| WULMINGTON, cor, Front and Dock streets--.. Wilm. Sea. Friend Society....-G. W. Williams, 
| CHar.esTon, Market opposite State street-.-. Charleston Port Society-. -Oaptain W. White, 
SE SAVANNA, fout of Jefferson street... -----2-- 9-22 -2n- = eo ne -~------=- -=--=- Capt. 0. C. Parker, 


MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 


| LOCATION, UNDER WHAT DIRECTION, MINISTERS, 
| New York, Catharine cor, Mad'son st.------. New York Port Society ......- Rev, E. D. Murphy. 
"4 iS foot of Pike street, E, R.--------- Episcopal Miss. Society ---.--- “ R. W. Lewis, 
iS foot of Hubert street, N. R. --.-- _ do. <é “ H. F. Roberts, 
& Swedish & English, Pier 11, N.R. Methodist.-..--..---.---. - “ 0. G. Hedstrom. 
A s Oliver. cor. Henry street _.------ Baptist.--.---..-...-.---.----- “ J. L.Hodge, D.D 
: ss 52 Market street....-seeccce-+e- Sea and Land, Presbyterian... ‘* A. McGlashan, 
| 89 Mudison st. 
ik” : “ &. O. Bates, 
| Brooxtyn, 8 President Street... -------- ---- A. 8S. F. Society,..-.--------- { tea OuHeland. 
4 «& 22 South-street, ..--------------- Episcopal Mission... .-.-.--- “ Rob’t Walker. 
ALBANY, Montgomery a Seat eae .---- Methodist.... -...-.---------- fe zon os 
B osTon, North Square...----------------«:-- Boston Port Society, --.. --.- 3 SLaEya OVE Ba Barnes: 
S or. Commercial and Lewis streets-. Baptist Bethel Society -....... “ P. Btowe. 
sc at bond Rircaie meee cece ete coe, episcopaliecn. seme acca cuua <cou “J.P, Robinson. 
“© cor. of Hanover and N. Bennet Strs. ‘¢ Phineas Stowe. 


| r i i D, Butler. 
{ BEDFORD, <cc- .-.. --ee----=--<-------- New Bedford Port Society ..-- ‘‘ J.D. 
eed Water street_.......-------- Presbyterian ----__.. ..-.-...- A Chas. H. Ewing. 
it cor. Shippcn and Penn streets. Methodist ---. “ W. Mullen. 
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